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SHUT IN. 








BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





O all wide places, far from feverous towns! 
Great shining seas! pine forests! mountains wild! 
Rock-bosomed shores! rough heaths, and sheep-cropt 
downs! 
Vast pallid clouds! pine spaces undefiled! 
Room! give me room! give loneliness and air, 
Free things and plenteous, in your regions fair! 
O God of mountains, stars and boundless spaces, 
O God of freedom and of joyous hearts, 
When Thy face looketh forth from all men’s faces, 
There will be room enough in crowded marts; 
Brood Thou around me, and the noise is o’er; 
Thy universe my closet with shut door! 


oe __- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The State of Wyoming has held its first 
election, and has gone Republican by a 
large majority. The New York Jndepend- 
ent says: “If Wyoming had gone Demo- 
cratic, it would have shown base ingrati- 
tude, for if that party could have had its 
way, Wyoming would have continued to 
be a Territory for many years.” The 
Australian ballot is said to have worked 
very satisfactorily. 

2 oo —____—_—__ 

Several Republican and Democratic 
State Conventions have just been held in 
New England. Their platformshave been 
published, but in no one of them is there 


‘the slightest allusion to the thirty-five 


millions of disfranchised women. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts did put in a 
word for a fair count of the negro vote at 
the South. But for the intelligent women 
at home who are degraded to political 
equality with the meanest man in the 
State, they had no word. It is hard to 
feel respect for the parties who so easily 
allow the idea of a representative govern- 
ment to be ignored. 
+++ 

A convention was held at St. Louis, 
Sept. 3, with delegates from fifteen States, 
and an organization was formed under the 
name of the National Reform Party, for 
the purpose of uniting on one platform all 
the various parties which put up candi- 
dates in opposition to the Democrats and 
Republicans. These parties were not rep- 
resented, but the delegates as individuals 
represented the ideas of the different par- 
ties, and hope eventually to bring all the 
reformers in the country into one organiza- 
tion. The platform of the National Reform 
Party has planks enough to support all the 
movements in the country. Among them 
is the following: 

‘‘We declare that the right to vote is inherent 
in citizenship irrespective of sex, and is properly 
within the province of State legislation.”’ 

There were several women delegates 
present. Mrs. Marion Todd, of the Chi- 
cago Express, addressed the convention, 
and served as one of the assistant secreta- 
ries. Hon. E. L. Dohoney, of Paris, 
Texas, was chairman. Miss Frances E. 
Willard and Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery, of 
Lansing, Mich., were elected on the nation- 
al provisional committee of five. Miss 
Willard sent a letter to the convention, in 
which she said: ‘‘I have never changed 
an iota from my position, taken years ago, 
that the different reformers of this coun- 
try ought to pool their issues.” But, as 
she declined last November to serve on the 
executive committee of the National Re- 








form Conference, because of other work, 
it is not probable that she will accept the 
position. It is significant that in nearly all 
the new political movements, women and 
their right to the ballot are recognized. 


++ 
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Since Sept. 1, four State Prohibition 
Conventions have incorporated a woman 
suffrage plank in their platforms. The 
resolution adopted by the Iowa Conven- 
tion is brief and emphatic: 

‘*We favor equal suffrage without distinction 
of sex.”’ 

So is that adopted by the Washington 
State Convention : 

‘‘We believe that the right of suffrage should 
not be withheld on account of sex.”’ 

The Massachusetts Convention at 
Worcester last week gave a reason for 
their endorsement: 


Resolved, That in the agonies of this abyss of 
woe, woman is often more deeply involved than 
man; hence equal suffrage. irrespective of sex, 
should be the policy of the State. 

The New Hampshire Convention at Con- 
cord, last week, expressed both a reason 
and a hope in their resolution : 


“That we welcome to our ranks all, both men 
and women, who are agreed with us on this dom- 
inant issue of suppressing the saloon; and we 
hope that, as woman's influence has been so true 
for this cause, it may be augmented by the power 
to assist in voting this colossal enemy of her 
weifare out of existence.”’ 

Aside from the bearing or weight the 
prohibition party may have at present or 
in the future on the politics of the respec- 
tive States, these endorsements show that 
the conviction that women are entitled to 
the ballot is constantly gaining among in- 
telligent men and women. 
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When the Cincinnati school board de- 
clared the positions of married women in 
the public schools vacant, the superintend- 
ent was given the power to fill the vacan- 
cies, and he has done so by reappointing 
all the married women. The board by a 
majority of one vote has refused to con- 
firm this action, but further consideration 
will be given the case, and the superin- 
tendent may win yet. The Springfield 
Republican says: 

‘After all, has this board or the boards 
of some other cities where married women 
are excluded from the schools ever stopped 
to consider that the single woman’s mind 
is apt to be quite as full of distracting 
thoughts about getting married as the 
mind of the married woman is with divert- 
ing reflections on domestic duties? Or is 
there some other profound distinction be- 
tween the minds and hearts of the two?” 


eee —— 


The Ohio Women’s Press Association’ | 


met recently at the residence of Mrs. W. 
B. Neff, at Cleveland, and voted to unite 
with other press clubs in the formation 
of a National Association, which will be 
represented at the Woman's Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. A special 
meeting was held in Ashtabula, Sept. 18, 
which was entertained at the Stoll House 
by the three Ashtabula members of the 
Association, Miss Rose Gifford, Mrs. Dr. 
Gilchrist and Miss Alberta Field. 


+++ 
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The Mississippi Constitutional Conven- 
tion, on September 12, was still debating 
the suffrage question. Mr. Witherspoon, 
of Madison county, spoke for an hour, at- 
tacking the committee report as inadequate 
to meet the emergency. He favored a 
straight educational and property qualifica- 
tion, added to restricted woman suffrage. 
Mr. Campbell, of Washington County, ad- 
vocated plural voting, allowing persons 
possessed of a certain amount of property 
an additional vote. 

+ oo—__\_ 

The Mississippi White Ribboner makes a 
sensible plea for women on the board of 
trustees of the State Industrial Institute 
and College for Girls, which has lately 
been the subject of so much discussion as 
to its presidency. The editor says: 

‘*More than a woman president, the col- 
lege needs three sensible women, experi- 
enced in college life, on the board of trus- 
tees, so that the woman’s point of view 
may affect somewhat the women ere long 
to be thrown into the foreground of Mis- 
issippi history. Who ever saw the father 
that could read that sphinx, ‘My daughter,’ 
without mother’s help?” 


~~ = 
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It is forty years since the constitution of 
Kentucky has been amended. The con- 
vention now in session for that purpose 
elected Hon. Cassius M. Clay, a son of 
Brutus J. Clay, as president of the conven- 
tion. Kentucky and Mississippi have now 
a rare opportunity to take a great onward 
step in the history of civilization by en- 
franchising the women of their respective 





States, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 





The rejoicings over Wyoming continue. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Lozier, of New York 
City, had a flag-raising a few days ago at 
their beautiful country seat, to celebrate 
the admission of the first woman suffrage 
State. At the appointed signal, a magni- 
ficent banner, eighteen feet long, with a 
single golden star in the centre of the 
others, was raised to the top of a ninety- 
foot flag-pole by Miss Jessie Lozier, daugh- 
ter of the host; and three rousing cheers 
were given for the old flag. Then a choir 
of young ladies, led by Madame Sara de 
Lande, of New York, sang the ‘Star Span- 
gled Banner,” all joining heartily in the 
chorus. ‘There were addresses, songs and 
refreshments. A beautiful original poem 
was read by Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, pres- 
ident of Sorosis, and in the evéning there 
were fireworks and an illumination. 

———_+o«—___ 

Remember South Dakota! 

+e 

In the September Forum, Alice G. Ives 
has a very plain-spoken and telling article 
entitled ‘‘The Domestic Purse-Strings.” 
A great many wives will find their expe- 
rience portrayed in it, and many husbands 
will see their own practice, and, let us 
hope, be ashamed of it. The old law, still 
extant, which givesa wife only her ‘'food, 
clothes and medicine,” is at the bottom of 
much of the suffering thoughtlessly in- 
flicted on wives. Mrs. Ives has done 
good service by so frankly calling attention 
to a wide-spread evil. 


s+ 
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The public sense and the public con- 
science are constantly misled by the wrong 
use of terms. Harper's Weekly, of the 13th 
inst., says: “It was seventy years ago 
that universal suffrage was practically 
adopted in New York.” Now, it is a cruel 
mockery to the women of New York to 
affirm that universal suffrage exists, or 
ever did exist, in that State, and it is a 
great pity to keep up the @éfusion that 
there is as yet anything but an unjust oli- 
garchy of sex. Representative govern- 
ment is not yet a fact. More than half the 
people are governed despotically, with no 
shadow of representation. 

“A lie may keep 


Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name.” 


o> 
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The only member of the last Vermont 
Legislature who has been re-elected to the 
present Legislature is Hosea Mann, Esq., 
president of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 


+++ 
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Miss Sara Hallowell, who has for several 
years conducted the art exhibit of the 
Inter-State Exposition, at Chicago, is rec- 
ommended for appointment as superin- 
tendent of the art department of the 
World’s Fair. Leading art critics and pub- 
lishers, all the leading artists of the day, 
with one or two exceptions, as well as a 
large number of leading men outside of 
art circles, among whom are Mr. Childs, 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, and Mr. Gilder, 
of the Century, are petitioners for Miss 
Hallowell’s appointment. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is speaking two and 
sometimes three times a day in the cam- 
paign for the equal suffrage amendment in 
South Dakota. Last week she gave twelve 
addresses. 





+>>+* 
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The European Fellowship established 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has been awarded to Miss Louisa Holman 
Richardson, A. M., a graduate of Boston 
University, and professor of Latin at 
Carleton College, Minn. 


*? 





The last and final number of the Eng- 
lish Women’s Suffrage Journal says: ‘‘For 
twenty years and four months, this journal 
has received the impress of one hand and one 
mind, so that its long rows of volumes form 
one continuous work; and now, when that 
careful hand is laid low, and the energies 
of that far-seeing mind are carried beyond 
our mortal ken, it would seem the most 
fitting course to close these pages where 
Miss Becker left them, so that the journal 
shall be wholly hers, nor suffer by change 
to any less experienced hand or any mind 
less comprehensive.”” This number con- 
sists of matter which was already in prep- 
aration when its editor passed from this 
life, with biographical notices and per- 
sonal reminiscences of her by Frances 





Power Cobbe, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
Priscilla Bright McLaren, Leonard Court- 
ney, Lilias Ashworth Hallett, Jessie 
Boucherett and R. Adamson. All unite 
in paying a tribute to Miss Becker’s loyal. 
ty to the cause of women, and remarkable 
intellectual power. It is a real grief to 
the editors of the WomANn’s JOURNAL to 
miss that old and valued friend, the 
English Women’s Suffrage Journal. It has 
been a welcome visitor to our exchange 
table for more than twenty years. But 
the multiplication in England of other 
journals giving large space to this cause 
has rendered its existence leas necessary. 
It is pleasant to know that Miss Becker 
lived to see the sure and near approach of 
the triumph of the movement to which she 
had devoted her life. 


2+ 
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“THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE.” 





For many weeks, the chance visitor to 
the headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association has wondered 
what was the meaning of the immense 
screens with the busy workers. Everybody 
looked at the big dragon, glittering in gold 
and silver and green, and said, ‘‘How very 
Japanese this is!” Many hands have been 
at work, and great results are expected. 
The association will present, on October 23, 
a truly novel entertainment, called ‘“The 
History of Marriage.” It will consist of 
ten tableaux or little dramas in pantomime, 
showing the history of the institution of 
marriage in different ages and countries. 

The entertainment opens with the 
‘Primitive Marriage by Capture.” 

This is followed by the ‘‘Oriental Mar- 
riage by Purchase,” represented by the 
Marriage Market of Babylon. Students of 
history will remember that it was the law 
of Babylon that once a year every mar- 
riageable girl should be sold at auction. 
The money for the handsome girls was 
paid into the State treasury and used as a 
dowry for the plain ones, so that husbands 
were found for all. 

Next comes the ‘‘Roman Marriage.” 
This will be given with a statuary effect of 
black and white, the bride and groom 
touching fire and water as symbols of pur- 
ity and fidelity. 

In the ‘‘Hebrew Marriage,” the dark- 
eyed Jewish maidens and the crimson can- 
opy will form a brilliant bit of color, and 
the bridegroom will be watched with in- 
terest as he dashes in pieces the glass from 
which the bridal pair have drunk. 

The ever-attractive figure of Pocahontas 
will be shown, pledging her troth to John 
Rolfe, the first marriage of an Indian and 
a pale-face. 

The ‘‘Russian Wedding Feast” presents 
a gorgeous scene, and great care has been 
taken to make the tableau true to Rus- 
sian life in every respect. 

The ‘‘Dutch Wedding” is a gay, rollick- 
ing picture, sure to make everybody smile. 

The “Japanese Wedding” scene is a 
wonder of needle-work, the whole stage 
being hung with a drapery of embroidery. 
The costumes also are heavy with gold 
and rich in color. Never before have such 
effects been attempted in tableaux. This 
scene will transport the looker-on from our 
busy, bustling America to the soft land of 
the Orient. 

The ‘‘Gretna Green Marriage’ comes in 
as a bit of comedy. The dainty bride and 
gallant groom will win the hearts of all, 
and many will rejoice that the irate father 
and tearful mother arrive just too late. 

The concluding scene is the ‘‘Christian 
Marriage” of Stanley in Westminster Ab- 


bey. 

ies. Mary A. Livermore will be the his- 
torian, and in her own inimitable manner 
will connect the many parts into one grand 
whole. 

Tickets will be on sale at 3 Park Street, 
Monday, September 21, and will range in 
price from two dollars to fifty cents. 

Orders have been already received for 
tickets, and, as a great rush is anticipated, 
members of the Leagues are advised to 
send in at once. 

The managers of the entertainment have 
been fortunate in securing the assistance 
of Mr. C. P. Flockton as dramatic director. 
His thirty years’ experience on the stage, 
both in England and America, enables him 
to produce an entertainment which will 
satisfy the most critical taste. 

This march of events in the world’s his- 
tory has been copyrighted, and will be 
given later for associations or churches de- 
siring toraise money. All persons wishing 
tickets for the present entertainment, or 
dates for future engagements, should ad- 


dress, 
(Miss) CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. SERAPH FRIZZELL, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed resident physi- 
cian and lecturer on physiology and 
hygiene at Mt. Holyoke College. Dr. Friz- 
zell is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke; and 
well known there professionally, and her 
appointment gives much satisfaction. 





MLLE. LOUISE GAUTIER, who has just 
passed with flying colors the fine art ex- 
aminations at Paris, both written and 
oral, has been deaf and dumb from her 
birth. It is a striking instance of what 
perseverance and a thirst for knowledge 
can accomplish under the greatest diffi- 
culties. 


SENORA DONA EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
lately delivered before the Spanish Athe- 
nzeum at Madrid a short course of lectures 
on Russia. It was the first time a woman 
had ever been invited to address that body, 
which is composed of the leading repre- 
sentatives of Spanish literature and schol- 
arship. 


Mrs. MILLER, wife of the governor of 
North Dakota, was a compositor in the 
little newspaper office at Dryden, N. Y., 
when her husband courted and married 
her. She dropped into that office the 
other day, and set up a couple of stickfuls 
of matter, just to show that her right hand 
had not forgotten its cunning. 


Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT has fol- 
lowed up her ‘‘Souvenirs of My Time,” 
with a new collection of tales of life on 
the border, ‘‘Far West Sketches.” Mrs. 
Fremont’s life has been so directly asso- 
ciated with pioneer and frontier happen- 
ings that few writers can rival her in mate- 
rial or interest. 


Miss ADELAIDE L. SMILEY, lady princi- 
pal of Colby Academy, New London, 
N. H., has accepted the presidency of 
Moulton Ladies’ College,atToronto. Miss 
Smiley, whose whole attention for nearly 
a year has been devoted to the care of a 
sister who has recently died, had been 
lady principal at Colby since 1875, and for 
several years previous a teacher at Vassar 
and other institutions of high rank. 


Miss 8S. M. SEVERANCE, of Gilroy, State 
superintendent of franchise for the Cali- 
fornia W. C. T. U., is the author of an able 
leaflet entitled ‘‘The Devolution and Evo- 
lution of Woman.” Miss Severance be- 
lieves in the power of the press as the 
most efficient instrumentality in spreading 
reform doctrine. She conducts a column 
in the San Francisco Morning Call, besides 
writing much and well for other papers. 


Miss MARIANNE Nortn, the famous 
English botanist, traveller and artist, who 
has just died, may be said to have lost her 
life in the cause of the science she loved 
so well, as the illness of which she died 
was contracted during her last journey to 
South America. The valuable Botanic 
Picture Gallery at Kew, London, is Miss 
North’s work, and the gallery in which it 
is housed was her gift to the nation. 


Miss 8. 8. Nrvison, M. D., of Dryden, 
N. Y., seems to bea practical business 
woman as well as a successful physician. 
She owns and manages two large sanitari- 
ums, one near Atlanta City in winter, and 
one at Dryden Springs in summer. She 
is, moreover, an enthusiastic rose-grower, 
more than fifty varieties flourishing in her 
rose garden, where she has succeeded in 
naturalizing the famous green rose, which 
so seldom consents to blossom outside the 
sunny South. 

FRAULEIN HELENE LANGE is said to be 
one of the most influential women in Ger- 
many at the present time. She is a lectur- 
er and essayist, with a remarkable power 
of critical analysis and originality of 
thought. Twenty years ago she went to 
Berlin to make that city her permanent 
home. She was called to the principal- 
ship of a training school for teachers, and 
by her efforts in bringing a petition before 
the Prussian House of Deputies, she mate- 
rially raised the standard of education for 
women. ‘ 


Mrs. Mary CLEARY DUNCREUX, presi- 
dent of the New York Screw Manufac- 
tory, is also a practical working mechanic, 
who inspects all the output of her estab- 
lishment, and who can turn out first-class 
cabinet screws, gun screws, watch screws 
and machine screws. She has been in the 
business for seventeen years, and main- 
tains, as the result of her own experience, 
that girls have quite as much ingenuity 
and manual dexterity as boys, and that 
they lack training only, and not capacity, 
to become good mechanics. 
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“IT WILL EXIST WHILE THE WORLD 
LASTS "” 


BY EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 


Upon this ground the Grand Jury of 
Baltimore recommends the municipal regu- 
lation of prostitution, and it is upon this 
ground that propositions to this effect crop 
up from time to time in one and another 
of our large cities. As we have fortunately 

“never had this system established among 
us, except in the shape of local and transi- 
tory efforts, soon abandoned, there has 
been no such wide-spread discussion of the 
subject as has gone on for twenty years in 
Europe. The fallacy of the idea that vice 
can be made safe by the supervision of the 
women engaged in it, has, therefore, not 
been so prominently brought forward here. 

This mode of dealing with the subject is 
always the first that suggests itself to the 
believers in the necessity of prostitution ; 
and as this belief was practically universal 
in Europe, it has everywhere been acted 
upon. Five years ago, the system of State 
regulation by license, and medical super- 
vision of prostitutes, existed in every coun- 
try in Europe, and was carried out with 
a thoroughness and stringency which 
would never be possible in America. Pub- 
lic opinion here would never sanction the 
arbitrary powers of the special police— 
Police des meurs—which have everywhere 
been found necessary to enforce it. 

It was the introduction of the system 
into England for the benefit of thearmy in 
1864 that first roused public opposition and 
discussion. During this period every argu- 
ment in its favor has been brought for- 
ward by its supporters with persistent en- 
ergy, from the vantage-ground of recog- 
nized position. There has been no lack of 
statistics purporting to prove the benefit of 
its working, the disadvantage of its re- 
laxation, etc. The fallacy of all these 
statistics has been proved by the impar- 
tial examination of facts again and again, 
not only to the satisfaction of the oppo- 
nents of the system, but of official com- 
missions of investigation, and of growing 
public opinion. 

The consequence is that the system has 
been abolished in England—is condemned 
in her colonies, and that steps toward its 
abolition have been takenin every country 
in Europe. It is losing its hold upon pub- 
lic opinion even over there. One of the 
last utterances on the subject is that of Dr. 
Chanfleury, of Holland, for many years 
engaged in the service of supervision, and 
a warm advocate of it. In a letter to the 
last meeting of the Continental Federation 
for the suppression of State regulation, he 
said that his own experience had convinced 
him of the truth of the three statements 
constantly maintained by the “‘abolition- 
ists :” 

1. That it is absolutely impossible by 
any medical supervision to guarantee the 
health of a woman leading a life of vice. 

2. That any partial advantages of such 
supervision are more than compensated by 
the increase of libertinism engendered by 





a false sense of security, so that such su- | 


pervision actually results in increased dis- | 


ease among men. 

3. That the attempt at supervision is de- 
moralizing to all engaged in it. 

The mere fact that vice and its conse- 
quences are most rampant in the places 
where the system is most stringently car- 
ried out, emphasizes the testimony: of in- 
dividual experience. Paris and Brussels, 
the headquarters of the system, are, de- 
spite a show of external decency, the head- 
quarters of vice and its consequences. 

It would seem impossible to-day for any 
unprejudiced student of the subject to 
doubt the utter failure of the system of 
regulation. 

Unfortunately, these attempts are not 
based upon the results of experience—they 
are brought forward by those who believe 
in the necessity, and, therefore, the per- 
missibility of libertinism among men, and 
the inevitable need for some safe way of 
meeting it. It shows a cruel want of logic 
and justice that those who hold this con- 
viction do not follow it to its legitimate 
consequences, viz.: that a necessity of 
human nature is not a vice, and those who 
meet the necessity must be held to be fol- 
lowing a legitimate occupation. The hold- 
ers of this view must protest against the 
stigma imposed upon public women, and 
insist upon their recognition as a legiti- 
mate element of society. 

They should aim at raising the standard 
of these women, and that of their whole 
mode of life. There is no social injustice 
or cruelty comparable to that which de- 
grades them to an outcast class, while de- 
claring their existence a necessity which 
must ‘last while the world endures.” 

The falsity of the view is proved by the 
impossibility of carrying it out to its legiti- 
mate conclusion—that what is permissible 
to men must be permissible also to the 
women who are their necessary partners. 
It is a striking commentary tpon the 
illogical crue!ty of this prevailing opinion, 
that, in all practical action founded upon 
it, the punishment is everywhere in in- 
verse proportion to the offence. It is the 





old story of the wolf and the lamb. Every- 
where the whole tone of the legislation | 
and its exponents implies that in these 
matters the women are the aggressors and | 
the men the victims; one might suppose, 
from the tone of their writings, that there 
was an organized conspiracy on the part 
of women to corrupt the virtue of men. 

As in the case of illegitimate children, it 
is the child—the only really innocent party 
—that pays the most severe penalty; the 
mother comes second in the punishment; 
while the prime mover and aggressor, the 
father, goes scot-free. 

So in every attempt at supervision, the 
women, the victims, are treated as the 
guilty parties; the keepers of vile houses, 
the whole class of go-betweens, whose or- 
ganized efforts are directed to stimulating 
and supplying vice, are recognized and 
licensed—protected by the government as 
agents through whom its control is ex- 
erted; and the men are dealt with as cus- 
tomers whose demand is to be fairly and 
safely supplied. It is in vain the regula- 
tionists repudiate this interpretation of the 
facts. The whole working of the system 
is founded upon this view of the matter. 
It can only be worked by recognizing and 
authorizing the existence of a class whose 
interest it is to promote vice. The whole 
weight of the system rests on the one of 
the three parties concerned for whom there 
is at least the excuse of grinding poverty 
and its consequences. 

In the testimony given in the question 
of closing the Aquarium in London, asa 
place which was a noted resort of prosti- 
tutes, one of the leaders among the work- 
ingmen declared that the causes of prosti- 
tution were economic—that if the govern- 
ment would guarantee work to women at 
fourpence an hour, he would bring sixty 
thousand fallen women who would hail 
the offer. However exaggerated such a 
statement may be, it was the result of the 
impression produced by the condition of 
workingwomen upon one who lived among 
them, and whose attention was directed to 
the subject. There is always the terrible 
fact that in great centres of population 
there are crowds of women who find it 
almost impossible to sell their labor, fatal- 
ly easy to sell themselves. There is no 
such excuse for the forty per cent. of the 
young men of Baltimore whom the grand 
jury pronouaces unfit for married life. It 
is the possession, not the want of money 
which has brought about so deplorable a 
result. They have purchased this result 
deliberately. Under the fallacious securi- 
ty of public supervision, the rate would 
probably be sixty instead of forty per 
cent. 

The opponents of the license system are 
often reproached for suggesting no better 
way of dealing with this grave evil, for 
supporting a do-nothing system, unsatis- 
factory in view of the gravity of present 
conditions. The real trouble is that the 
measures they urge seem impracticable to 
those who do not believe that the results 
of vice can only be avoided by diminish- 
ing vice. It is the hopeless view that vice 
is necessary that paralyzes all legitimate 
effort. It does not follow that, bevause 
we recognize the impossibility of putting 
an end to it, we should not adopt measures 
to discourage evil. Society does not ex- 
pect to put an end to theft or murder by 
any regulations. butit directs all its efforts 
to deter from or prevent them; it does not 
attempt to regulate them. 

The trouble in regard to this especial 
vice is that the great mass of the commu- 
nity still insist on regarding it as no vice 
on the part of men, but the one unpardon- 
able crime among women, and therefore 
will deal with it in neither of the two 
modes which could effect anything. They 
will neither accept its legitimacy in both 
sexes, and make it open and respectable, 
nor declare it an unnecessary vice in both, 
and deal with it by effective measures of 
repression bearing equally upon all con- 
cerned. 

No system of dealing with vice has yet 
been tried that was founded on the princi- 
ple of attacking vice at its roots, of put- 
ting checks upon its motive powers. No- 
where does the sentiment of the commu- 
nity yet demand that open solicitation to 
vice by both men and women shall be 
made a misdemeanor, nor that those en- 
gaged as intermediates in procuring and 
favoring vice shall be held guilty of a 
grave offence rendering them liable to cor- 
responding penalties. Nor is there yet 
any recognition of the necessity and duty 
of training all girls to be self-supporting, 
so that their existence may never depend 
solely on their relations to men, legitimate 
if they can be, illegitimate if they must. | 
It is only as such views come to prevail 
that we can hope for any State and social 
intervention which shall save the young 
men of the community from temptation to 
vice, from the result of a false morality 
and the evils it necessarily entails. 





[The foregoing article is published in leaflet 
form, and may be obtained from The Philan- 
thropist, Box 2554, New York City. Price, 3 for 
10 cents, or 50 cents per 100.) 
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THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 
The seventeenth exhibitior of the Mas- 


| sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
| tion, which will be held in Mechanics’ 


Hall, on Huntington Avenue, during Octo- 
ber and November, will, in many respects, 
far exceed any of its predecessors. The 
rise of this association from its humble be- 
ginning a century ago to its present posi- 
tion of strength and influence, is one of 
the most pleasing commentaries upon the 
reality of American democracy, and the 
high place labor holds in this country. 
No organization is more respected and 
more useful than the Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion. Its exhibitions have always been in- 
teresting, \instructive, and productive of 
marked advancement in the industrial 
arts. 

The exhibition which will be held this 
fall cannot fail to arouse much interest, 
and to attract large crowds of people from 
all over the country. The last fair was 
visited by over a half million people. This 
number will, doubtless, be much increased 
this year. 

The department of woman's work, es- 
pecially, will be much in advance of any 
woman’s exhibit ever before given. The 
space devoted to this department will 
measure 12,000 square feet, and it will be 
conveniently situated in the second bal- 
cony of the main hall. 

There will be an exhibition of the work 
of various schools, in which women are 
interested. There will be classes in cook- 
ing, in kindergarten work, in photog- 
raphy, and general art work, and a very 
interesting class in physical culture, which 
will include not only the demonstration of 
those systems of exercise that have been 
found especially beneficial to women, but 
also those reforms in dress that have been 
much advocated of late. In the art de- 
partment the display will be particularly 
good, including work of every description 
of decoration; in china, tiles, and tapestry 
work, much of it from eminent artists. 

The literary department will also be most 
complete, showing how much the women 
of this country have accomplished in the 
walks of literature. Women's clubs, and 
the associations by which they have sought 
to advance their common cause, will also 
be thoroughly represented. Prominent 
among these organizations will be the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
which, with its one hundred members, who 
are active newspaper writers, is one of the 
strongest and most influential literary so- 
cieties in the country. The active interest 
of these hundred women in the success of 
the Woman’s Department is sufficient as- 
surance of its success. 

The farm life of New England ,wom- 
en will be abundantly illustrated by a dis- 
play not only of their domestic work, but 
of the farming implements which they 
have invented, and of their needlework 
and agricultural products. 

The department of inventions, and pat- 
ents taken out by women, will be an espe- 
cially striking feature, and will prove con- 
clusively that Yankee ingenuity is by no 
means a distinctively masculine trait. The 
department is now open to exhibitors. It 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride. 

The fair will open to the public the first 
of October.— Ex. 
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COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ FELLOWSHIP. 


The report of the Bureau of Education 
for 1886-87 (the last published) gives the 
statistics of bequests and gifts to institu- 
tions of learning for that year. The en- 
tire sum given amounts to nearly five mil- 
lions of dollars, and of that amount Har- 
vard receives an even fifth. The whole 
amount given to institutions for the edu- 
cation of women alone is a paltry $53,000 
—for MillsSeminary, California. But this 
is not the worstof it. Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, roughly, were contributed 
by women, and even of this sum a whole 
half was devoted to the education of men 
alone, the rest being given to schools for 
both sexes, chiefly to schools for second- 
ary instruction. The amount of money 
which women can call their own is very 
small, and of the pittance which they can 
give away, it does seem deplorable that 
they should feel called upon to lavish a 
whole half, not upon men and women 
jointly, but upon men to the exclusion of 
women. That they have not yet changed 
their plan of campaign is shown by the 
fact that it is a woman, Mrs. Caroline 
Donovan, who has just given a hundred 
thousand dollars to the Johns Hopkins 
University. Is there never to be a limit 
to the amount of self-forgetfulness which 
the Selfish Sex is willing to accept from 
the Unselfish Sex? 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
is desirous of establishing a European fel- 
lowship, to be held each year by that 
woman college graduate who shows her- 
self to be most deserving of receiving it, 
the award to be made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association. Nearly 
enough annual subscriptions have already 
been received from the alumnz themselves 





to start the project, but they desire to col- 
lect a fund of $10,000 in order to put it on 
a permanent basis. Contributions may be 
sent to Mrs. C. L. Franklin, 1400 Linden 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md.— Nation. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 
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The following communication was sent | 


from Europe by the president of the Mich- | 
igan E. 8. A., for the little paper brought | 


out by the association for distribution at 
the Detroit Exposition, but arrived too 
late: 


Women in America have something to 
learn from our sisters in England. We 
fancy because we have a Republican gov- 
ernment that progressive ideas in regard 
to women are greatly in advance in our 
country. This is a mistake. Women in 
England, especially the educated women, 
are as familiar with the workings of gov- 
ernment as are Englishmen. Not only 
have women had municipal suffrage in 
England for twenty or more years, but 
they fill many public offices at which Mrs. 
Grundy in America holds up her hands in 
holy horror. These Englishwomen have 
universally won the confidence and sup- 
port of the people. As members of the 
school boards and guardians of the poor 
they have been eminently successful. All 
educated women in England are familiar 
with politics. The Conservative ladies 
have their Primrose Leagues and discuss 

olitical measures without, it seems, the 
east loss of their loveliness. The Liberal 
ladies have their Liberal Leagues all over 
England, and every measure of the vari- 
ous political parties is analyzed as thor- 
oughly as in men’s Leagues. I have not 
heard that these Liberal ladies are any less 
capable mothers or any less lovely in their 
husbands’ eyes. Indeed, I think their 
value has increased, since, as I have under- 
stood, they are frequently consulted with 
upon political measures. Mrs. Gladstone 
is a prominent leader among the Liberal 
ladies. 

Surely American women need not fear 
that an interest in politics (which means 
only public measures) will depreciate their 
value to their male friends, unless Ameri- 
can men are a good deal narrower in their 
ideas than Englishmen. ‘The broader the 
interests, the nobler the life, and the nobler 
those who recognize this fact. 

HELEN P. JENKINS. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Rey. D. L. Rader, D. D., bishop of the 
M. E. Church of Wyoming, says in a let- 
ter to the Central Christian Advocate: 

‘In a marked degree we are a just peo- 
ple. To such an extent do they carry this 
grace that they will not deprive a woman 
of her rights because she is a woman, but 
they allow her the same chances the men 
have. I have been carefully watching the 
effect of the privileges they have granted 
her for the last five years. I came here not 
without.prejudice against this innovation. 
I have found that all our women are not 
ideal ladies, but those who came here 
ladies are no less ladies for having enjoyed 
all the privileges granted them, even to 
that of voting. They are just as good 
keepers-at-home, having a little more 
stimulus to keep posted, are no less de- 
voted to the cause of Christ, and are just 
as lovable and entertaining as before vot- 
in 





g. 
‘*The effect of the women about voting- 
places is most wholesome. Before I came 
to Wyoming, man as I am, and reared in 
Missouri as I was, I never went about the 
polling-places without some trepidation, 
because [ had seen so many brutal fights 
about them. Here I have gone always 
with my wife by my side, and with as 
much respect shown both of us as though 
we were going to church. Never have I 
seen the least impropriety in the conduct 
of any one about the polls in Wyoming, 
and I have watched them for hours to see 
something.”’ 
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PITH AND POINT. 


None know what it is to live till they 
redeem life from monotony by sacrifice.— 
Wendell Phillips. 

No man can walk with God without 
reaching out a hand to help somebody. 


Religion that doesn’t go elear through a 
man doesn’t cause the devil much uneasi- 
ness. 

The longest day has its evening, the 
hardest work its ending, and the sharpest 
pain its contented and everlasting rest. 


When you find a person a little more 
liberal than his promise, a little more than 
borne out in his statements by his facts, a 
little larger in deed than in speech, you 
recognize a kind of eloquence in that per- 
son’s utterance not laid down in Blair or 
Campbell.—0O. W. Holmes. 


The modern idea, by no means as yet 
fully realized, is that woman is the co- 
partner and the counterpart of man, in 
some things his superior and in others his 
inferior, but fitted to be his companion 
and his equal in all which concerns so- 
ciety and the common life of humanity.— 
Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke. 


If Brother Paul were preaching now, he 
would give Sister Willard half his time 
whenever he spoke, even if it were on 
Mars Hill. Paul was too smart a man to 
reject the help of the women of our day 
from the pulpit. The only trouble with 
Paul was that Gamaliel did not keep a 
‘‘mixed”’ school. With sucha job of work 
to do as to convert 1,500,000,000 people— 
more than half of them men, too—Paul 
would take all the help he could get.— 
Senator Blair. 


| 





D, Lothrop Gonpany Publish 
U. S. 


Curious Facts in United States History. 
cloth, 





By Matcotm Townsenp. 12mo, 

$1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 

Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
accessible by model indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection of 
all the curious facts about the United States 
that every one wants to know, yet can never 


| tell just where to find. A book that should be 


in the hands of every American, — unique, 
instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 


“If a person wants to find an interesting yet out- 
of-the-way fact about the geography, politics, 
history, coinage, extension of our territory, topo- 
graphical or racial nomenclature, postage, or any 
of those thousand and one things that nobody knows 
for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea of, just let 
him refer to Mr. Townsend’s book.”—N. Y. Star 


“The book has no rival in its peculiar field.”— 
Kansas City Times. 





COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. SaLirze Joy Wuite. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The practice of teaching cooking in the schools 
of the larger cities is becoming more and more 
prevalent, as its good results are realized. Mrs. 
White’s book not only gives a sketch of the 
origin and growth of the movement, showing its 
value in the industrial education of girls, but 
also a full course of cooking lessons as practised 
in the Boston schools, a course that will be in- 
valuable to learners, and not without interest to 
experienced housekeepers who will gain many 
new ideas from its bright, attractive pages. 





THE LITTLE HOHENZOLLERNS 


are the subject of an anecdote paper by the 
famous traveller, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, with 
a reproduction of M. Liibke’s recent painting of 
the German royal family, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE. 


20 Cents Everywhere. 


Mrs. L. OnmisTon Cunt, the popular English 
lecturer, contributes ‘‘The Tree Song,” an ‘‘action 
song” for schools and homes, with original 


music. 
HELEN’S TOWER 


enshrines a unique and beautiful doing of the 
young Lord Dufferin, with its original poems by 
Lord Tennyson and his mother, engraved on 
golden tablets; not to mention the sonnet by 
Robert Browning. 
The American element is equally strong. 
80 pages delightfal reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Lee and Shepard's New Books. 


00D COMPANY SERIES 


MESSRS, LEX AND SHEPARD announce the publica- 
on of a library to be called “Good Company Series,” 
hich will be issued in monthly parts, and will consist 
of popular works by some of the best authors. Each 
number will be complete in itself. The initial volume 
of the series is now ready. Subscription price, 
per year (twelve numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents, 
Subscriptions received by all booksellers and news- 
dealers, and any single number sent postpaid on re- 
cart of price. 
No.1. The Blind Men and the Devil. 
BY PHINEAS. 
No.2. In Trust, or Dr. Bertrand’s House- 
hold, By AMANDA M, DOUGLAS, 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 


By PHINEAS. Paper, 0 cents. Cloth, $1.00, 

This is a remarkable story. 

“The Blind Men and the Devil” is in the nature of 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” differing in this, that 
whiie Kellamy’s work describes a better condition of 
labor, this volume assumes to give in the form of alle- 
sory the condition of labor as it is. “The Blind Men,” 
of the title are the workmen of the present, and the 
“Devil” is money. The leading character of the story 
is a ournalist condemned to manual labor with the 
other workmen. His experience is given in the style 
peculiar to the book, in vivid diction, and with an art 
at putting things that will interest readers as much as 
“Looking Backward.”—National Labor Tribune, 


THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Burgoyne’s 
Invasion of 1777,” etc., illustrations and maps. Cloth, 
iv cents. 

This is the second volume of the series of “Decisive 
Events in American History.” The author sets forth 
the movements leading to the taking of Louisburg with 
dramatic effect and in a very graphic styie, covering 
all the important points and commenting upon them in 
a wise and careful manner. The work jis illustrated 
with maps and cuts, and is supplemented with explan- 
atory notes. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


y ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. 

Author of “First Steps with American and Britisn 
Authors,” “Study of the English Classics,” “Read- 
inge from the Waverley Novels.” “Blaisdell’s Physi- 
ologies.” Lllustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

The younger generation of American readers is 
shown the exciting events of the period in such a way 
as to develop a spirit of patriotism and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the services of the heroes and 
martyrs of the great conflict. The stories selected by 
the editor are authentic, and appeal to the interest of 
lovers of stirring adventure. he style of the nar- 
rative is lively and picturesque. Most of the writers 
are of national reputation, and the portraits and full- 
page cuts illustrating the book add to its interest.— The 


NEW ENGLAND 
BREAKFAST BREADS 
LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


TS, TT a 

By LucIA GRAY SWETT. Designs by Louisa M. Pratt 
Cloth, $1.00. ¥ 
Nearly all these recipes have been in use in one New 
England family for several years, and some of them 
for half a century, and are given in this attractive 
book in such language that the most inexperienced can 
use them with success. General directions are give 
together with several recipes for making yeast, an 
then follow the specific directions for many varieties of 
bread, rolls, tea-c ikes, short-cakes, biscuits, etc., etc. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


MARION GRAHAM, by Meta Lander. Cloth, $1.50. 
EDWARD BURTON, by Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25. 
BRUSHES AND CHISELS, by Teodoro Serrao. Cloth, 

















00. 

HEROES AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION, by George 
M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.00. 

PRIMER OF DARWINISM, by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny D. Bergen. Illustrated, cloth, $1.25. 

NoORA’s RETURN. A Sequel to “The Doll’s House.” 
By Ednah D. Cheney. 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Women’s Club of Leipsic lately held 
an elaborate celebration on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its formation. 

Miss Frances E. Willard will speak at 
twelve meetings in the Nebraska Amend- 
ment Campaign during this month. 

Four American girls have started on a 
voyage of discovery on the Seine from 
Paris to Rouen, a route seldom traversed. 


Mrs. Julia K. Olmstead, of Aberdeen, 
8. D., won the $100 prize offered by the 
Chicago Tribune for the closest guess at 
Chicago’s population. 

Miss A. V. Wilson, a sister of Bishop 
Wilson, has left Charlestown, W. Va., for 
Chihuahua, Mexico, to become the princi- 
pal of the Southern Methodist Institute 
there. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Messenger (prohibi- 
tion organ) says: ‘The suffrage plank in 
onr State Convention was adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote—the only plank 
that was adopted that way.” 

Miss Amye Reade’s novel, ‘‘Ruby,” is 
already in its tenth thousand. Among 
those who have expressed approval and 
admiration of the book are Lord Tenny- 
son and Cardinal Manning. 

Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum, poet and scien- 
tist, whose latest work, ‘‘Botany,” is win- 
ning wide favor as a text-book for schools, 
has removed from New York to Louis- 
ville, Ky., the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
A. W. Hart. 

Mrs. Willing says, 4 propos of the discus- 
sion on the admission of women to the 
Methodist General Conference: ‘‘Miriam 
was in the General Conference of God's 
Church, for it is said: ‘He led the people 
forth by Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.’” 

Miss Eleanor McAllister, M. D., of New- 
burgh, N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
physician at the Buffalo State Asylum for 
the Insane. She held a similar position in 
Willard Asylum last winter and spring, by 
appointment, to filla temporary vacancy. 

A Danish lady, Froken Neilson, has 
founded an institution in Paris at 28 Rue 
Des Acacias, to supply for the sick, nurses 
speaking all the principal languages. 
These nurses can be sent to any part of 
France, or even to foreign countries, if de- 
sired. ‘There is also in connection a school 
for the training of nurses. 

A general assembly of milliners took 
place at Vienna this year. How to decide 
upon the fitness of beginners for the work 
has long been a difficult question, and a 
union with the makers of artificial flowers 
and the feather-workers was formed to 
help in this matter. A club was started to 
resist the tyranny of foreign fashions. 

The Women’s Industrial Union of Vienna 
has 771 regular members and 94 others, is 
worth $70,000, and supports 16 schools and 
courses of study, attended by 1,666 pupils, 
248 of them in a highschool. Though the 
tuition is necessarily high to support these 
schools, they are completely filled. Many 
of the girls are educated by charity. 

Mary Elizabeth Cooley, wife of Judge 
T. M. Cooley, of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, died in Ann Arbor recently. 
Mrs. Cooley was sixty years of age, and 
had lived in Ann Arbor for more than 
thirty years. She was a noted philanthro- 
pist, and was president of the board of 
managers of the State Industrial School 
for Girls, at Adrian, Mich., which position 
she was appointed to by ex-Gov. Jerome, 
and has held since. 

The eighth annual announcement of the 
Woman’s Medical College, Toronto, has a 
description of the new college building 
completed last April. It contains a large 
lecture hall, microscopic room, and chemi- 
cal laboratory, fully equipped. The build- 
ing formerly occupied as a college now 
forms the dissecting-room. The name of 
Mrs. Donald McEwen, now of Cornwall, 
deserves special mention as one of the 
most active promoters of the interests of 
this institution.—London ( Ont.) Advertiser. 


The annual entrance examinations of the 
National Conservatory of Music, in New 
York (Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber’s foun- 
dation), begin on the 25th inst., and end 
October 6. The course embraces every- 
thing in the science and practice of music. 
Mrs. Thurber says that tuition is ‘‘practic- 
ally gratis,” the aim being to advance 
the cause of music in America. The sec- 
retary, Charles Inslee Pardee, will give 
any information desired. 


Mr. D. L. Moody will open the hotel at 
Northfield, Mass., as a winter training- 
school for women. The main object, as in 
all of his educational schemes, is Bible 
study to fit young women to be Christian 
teachers and workers. But, in addition, 
there will be training in cooking and dress- 
making, so as to help women to be inde- 
pendent. ‘The Hotel Northfield accom- 
modates about seventy-five pupils. The 
school year will extend from October to 
March inclusive, and will be divided into 
two terms of three months each, with a 
brief interval at holiday week, from De- 
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| be at least twenty years old. The cost 
| will be one hundred dollars aterm, includ- 





ing tuition and board. 

There is reason to believe that Missis- 
sippi will run South Dakota a hard race 
for the honor of being number two on the 
list of States having a truly Republican 
form of government—the second State in 
which it has been determined that women 
are people. Since Webster defines a Re- 
public as ‘ta State in which the sovereign 
power is exercised by representatives 
elected by the people,” either the United 
States is not a Republic, or women are not 
people; and if not people, what are they? 
— Woman's Chronicle. 

Miss Mary Burton, of Edinburgh, gives 
a short account in a letterto The Scotsman 
of ‘the large mixed college in that city 
where men and women study together on 
equal terms. She writes: 
Watt Institution, Edinburgh, opened its 
doors to women, and about fifty attended 
for the first few years. Now this institu- 
tion has grown into the Heriot-Watt Col 
jege, thoroughly equipped in its technical, 
commercial, and literary departments, 
with some fifty various subjects taught, 
and attended last year by 2,861 students, 
420 of whom are women, and, like their 
sisters in other places of learning, the 
women are bolding their own.” 

J. Pickering Putnam, a Boston archi- 
tect, in his contribution to the American 
Architect on ‘‘Architecture under National- 
ism,” speaks of the loss to the art from the 
fact that women, asa rule, do not share in 
its practice. These views are held by the 
Illustrated American, which thinks that the 
broadest, richest field for feminine talent 
in this country ‘‘is offered in the archi- 
tect’s profession. There is small doubt 
that if a draughtswoman, one who has 
studied the primary and intermediate de- 
grees thoroughly, should apprentice her- 
self to one of the many firms established 
throughout the country, she would in time 
stand just as fair a chance as any male em- 
ployé of winning promotion and financial 
distinction.” 

The New York Critic says: ‘Yielding 
to an apparently general desire on the 
part of our readers, which has found ex- 
pression many times in private letters ad- 
dressed to the editors, as well as in the 
printed comments on our Academy com- 
posed exclusively of men, we take pleas- 
ure in hereby throwing open the polls 
again, this time for the election of an 
Academy to be composed of the twenty 
writers whom our readers deem the truest 
representatives of what is best in cultivated 
American womanhood. Voters should be 
careful not to put more than twenty names 
upon their lists, and to write only on one 
side of the paper. Every list must con- 
tain the writer’s name and address, though 
these will not be published. If the bal- 
loting proceeds as briskly as we expect it 
to, the result will be announced in the 
Critic of Oct. 25.” . 





NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK, 

The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address ci every 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
‘‘straight-out”’ suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman’s disfrauchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, New 
York City. M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 





GENERATION after generation have used and 
blessed Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. Try it. 


RVERYBODY'S = MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music books.” 

Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cts. 
$3.60 doz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs wiil like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1. $9 dz.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts. 
$5 doz.) 








The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts. $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, wili like 
—— SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 
sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


(30c., 40c., 50c. 
SONG MANUAL | §°'$j 00.94.80 dz. | Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES ($2.50). 


Gospel Singers will like 


| cember 24to January 6. Applicants should 


- Dyspepsia | 
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“In 1871, the | 





PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. | 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, “all gone” feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 

Distress the bowels. Dyspepsia does 


After not get well of itself. It 
requires careful attention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood's 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- 
petite, banishes headache, Sick 
and refreshes the mind. Headache 
*T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed me, or did me 
Heart- little good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 
spring I took Hood’s Sar- Sour 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I haa previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Room 227, 280 Broadway, New York, 


; FREE. (7 
o- \ \ 

/, PPP SWPERB FORM YOu) | 

fer S\ LOVELY COMPLEXION eS | 

4 PERFECT HEALTS 

These are my portraits, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, ete., offered for development, 
I will tell any lady FREE whatl 
used to secure these changes 
HEALTH (cure of that 
“tired” feeling and all 
\ female diseases), Superb? 
\\ FORM, Brilliant EYES\ 
and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured, Will send sealed 

tter. Avofd advertising frauds. Name this paper, and address 
Mus. Lica M, Dans, Bos 254, Station C, Sau Frauvioo, Cal, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





































son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman ——- 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JoURNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusettss Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. Lucy STONE. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLES “Worried Bora 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. Mason, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, Devi C, RIcn. 

This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 

dress as above. F. M. COWLES. 








Massachusetts—Plymouth. 
MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1st, 
1890. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. HeNrY BARNET 
LEARNED, &@ Harvard man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an plished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


ps ee year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
ares for College, Scientifie school, business and 
ife. For catalogue and particulars address NATH'L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for girls; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large and weli-apponted; stu- 
deuts’ rooms separate; gy i we juipped ; 
library large and well selected; course of study, col- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in music, art and eclence. For particulars 
address H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley. 

















Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Certificates received at all 
colleges admitting by certificate. 


Send for Triennial Catalogue. Principals at 
school from 9 to 1. 


Taytor, DeMeritre & HaGar. 





CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 





NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 


4 East 42d Street, 

FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 
The NewYorAh-— Lady Guides Provided at 

LADIESGUIDE = short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly 

"executed, 

Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 


Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, ff desired 








References Unexceptionable. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N. Y- 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED!ToRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HorPxkrns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 

















MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- - Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, —{ 4#80clate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





8 men copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 
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LELIA 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P, M.) 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts, Good Paper, 4 cts. 


AT 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers 
as aed sample book, which we will mail you it 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
- 18 to 20 cts. per Ib. 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price FrOM. «+++. +0.-+0+++++-85 to 6O cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


UNI A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, t- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 
THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 


Office, 24 Union Square, (4th Ave, side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast cken, 36 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; toe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





























Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 
aa@r The nourishing and strengtheni ualities 
of this Food wili especially be noticed in 
ARBRY COMPLAINTS, first s 3 of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
GoopwIn & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


REDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 

Paiatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and Pe ion - up 
will find them a most delicious CONF. ION. 

10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. | 


BOSTON 


. SEPTEMBER 20, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first culesription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This mange 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
aotice is received to discontinue the paper 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN DAKOTA. 





Henry B. BLACKWELL, Boston, Mass., Editor of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Wolsey, Sept. 20 Sioux Falls, Sept. 25 
Huron, « 21 Canton, * 26 
Brookings, “« 33 Yankton, 27, 28 
Watertown, “« 2 Vermillion, “« 29 
Madison, “ 24 Elk Point, “* 30 


Rev. OLYMPIA Brown, Racine, Wis., President 
of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 


Frederick, Sept. 20,21) Hosmer, Sept. 25 
Cortland, Mina Hills View, * 26 

Station, “ 22 Eureka, 26, 27 
Mound City, “ 30 





Ipswic « 98 
Hoscoe, = #24 
Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, Washington, D. C., National 
Lecturer of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Madison, State Conven-| East Sioux Falls, 





tion W. C. T. U., Sept. Sept. 25 

19, 20, 21. Valley Springs, ** 26 
Flandreau, Sept. 22 Sioux Falls, “ 27, 28 
Egan, “ 23 Montrose, “* 29 
Dell Rapids, “ 24 Salen, « 30 
Mrs. ALICE M.A. PICKLER, Faulkton, So. Dakota. 
Goodwin, Sept. 22 Krapzburg, Sept. 26 
Altamont, « 23 Castlewood, * 27, 28 
Onze Deuel County Extelline, 29 

fair, Sept. 24, 25| Bruce, « 30 


Mrs. LAURA M. Jouns, Salina, Kan., President 
Kansas State Equal Suffrage Association. 





Frankfort, Sept. 20,21] Kampeska, Sept. 26 
Raymond “« 23 Watertown, ‘ 27, 28 
Clark, «8 Grover, “ 29 
5 “« 24 Hazel, * 30 
Henry, « 25 
Mrs. JULIA B. NELSON, Red Wing, Minn. 
Cavour, Sept. 20,21] Milltown, Sept. 26 
on, *« 23 Olivet, * 27, 28 
Rockport os 3 Menno, * 29 
Westford, «25 Norway, * @ 


Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, Charles City, Ia., 
State Lecturer of the Jowa Woman Suffrage 


Association. 
Bloomingdale,Sept.20,21| Riverside, Sept. 26 
Alsen, “« 22 ankton, 927, 
Dalesburg, « 23 Utica, “« 29 

. oe 9 Lesterville, * 30 
Romstead, “« 26 





we 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Providence, on Thursday, October 2. There 
will be three sessions, with Julia Ward Howe, 
Anna Garlin Spencer and others as speakers. A 
full attendance from ail parts of the State is 
earnestly solicited. E. B. Cuacz, President. 


oe 
CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 








After addressing the open-air meeting in 
front of the hotel in Blunt, on September 1, 
as mentioned last week, I went on to | 
Pierre, a wonderfully enterprising young 
city, beautifully located on the Missourri 
River. A meeting held here, in the Court 
House, on the evening of September 2, 
was attended by about 250 persons. The 
next day I returned to Blunt, and drove 
eighteen miles north over the prairies to 
Oneida, the county seat of Sully County. 
Here a Settlers’ Reunion had gathered a 
large attendance in the afternoon, and 
most of them stayed to my meeting in the 
evening. The hall was crowded. I met 
with a very cordial reception, and was told 
that the meeting made many converts. 
Next day the sheriff of the county carried 
me without charge eight miles to the home 
of a young couple named Collard, with a 
young baby. They entertained me hospi- 
tably in their sod house, and in the even- 
ing drove over with me to Davidson 
School-house, where I gave an address and 
organized a woman suffrage club, with Mr. 
Clark as president. Next morning (Sep- 
tember 5) Mr. Harvey Howe drove me in 
his buggy to Gettysburg. There public 
sentiment is strongly opposed to woman 
suffrage, and I was told it would be impos- 
sible even to get people out to hear. I 
called on the strongest opponents and in- 
vited them individually, and about two hun- 
dred people came to the meeting. On Satur- 
day, September 6, I reached Faulkton, 
where I had been told that there was much 
opposition, and an anti-suffrage organiza- 
tion 150 strong, with the president of a bank 
as its leader. I sent a written invitation to 
him and his club to come and hear the sub- 
ject presented. Faulkton is the home of 
Congressman and Mrs. Pickler. It is 1,800 
feet above the sea. The air is keen, dry, 
light, elastic, and delicious. I had an ex- 
cellent meeting on Saturday evening in the 





M. E. church, Mrs. Pickler presiding. On 
> spoke in a school 


At A 
U LLeroOOrD 


house at Orient, ten miles south of Faulk- 
ton, with a good attendance. A vote of 
the audience, taken at the end of the meet- 
ing, was unanimous in favor of the amend- 
ment. Sunday evening I spoke at the | 
Congregational Church, to about 200 per- | 
sons, on “The Bible for Woman Suf- | 
frage.” From Faulkton I went to Ver- | 
mont City, and spoke there, September 8, 
to a school-house full of people, who, at 
the close of the meeting, expressed them- 
selves in favor of suffrage with only two | 
dissenting votes. A woman suffrage club | 
was organized with the following officers : | 

President—Mrs. D. M. Chamberlin. 

Vice-President—Mr. A. 8. Whitman. 

Secretary—Miss Edith Hutchison. } 

Treasurer—Mr. Xenophon Udell. | 

The Congregational minister, Rev. J. F. 
Walker, presided at the meeting, and the | 
next morning drove me fourteen miles to 
Bowdle. A number of converts were made 
at the meeting there on September 9. A | 
drive of twelve miles across the yellow, 
breezy, rolling prairies brought me to 
Hosmer on September 10. The meeting 
was held in the Hosmer school-house, and 
an equal suffrage association was organ- 
ized with the following officers : 

President—Mr. Charles Worden. 

Vice-President—Mr. A. T. Gould. 

Secretary—Miss Amy Gould. 

Treasurer—Mr. Delos Shelcon. 

On the evening of September 11, the | 
school-house in Hillsview was well filled. 
Vocal music was supplied by Mr. and Miss 
Holden. After the address, all persons 
present who were opposed to equal suf- 
frage were asked to rise. No one stood 
up, and there was a great laugh. All those 
in favor of suffrage were then asked to 
stand, and three-fourths of the audience 
rose to their feet. An association was or- 
ganized to aid in carrying the township 
for woman suffrage next November, with 
the following officers: 


President —Miss Hattie Holden. 
Vice-President—C. A. Tripp. 
Secretary—Paul Bruhn. 
Treasurer—L. A. Rice. 


On September 12 I reached Eureka, a 
town of great business activity, and the 
terminus of the railroad, which points 
toward Bismarck, 120 miles north and 
west. Eureka is the centre of McPherson 
County, which contains 6,500 inhabitants, 
two-thirds of them Germans, Russians, 
and Scandinavians. I found no handbills 
distributed and no hall engaged. Calling 
on the leading Republicans, I found them 
all friendly, but quite unwilling to aid 
openly in the meeting ; and I was privately 
advised not to hold one, for fear there 
would be an attempt to break it up. The 
school-house was secured, however, with 
some difficulty, by Rev. A. D. Smith, the 
Methodist minister, a man who has the 
courage of his convictions. I happened to 
have eight or ten hand-bills, which I filled 
up and posted in shop windows and at the 
post-office, and I had 200 flyers distributed 
at the houses and in the stores. We had 
the school-house full. Rev. Mr. Smith 
presided, opened the meeting with prayer, 
and started a hymn. There were some 
Germans present, and several prominent 

tepublicans and Democrats. Ags a rule, 
the Germans and Russians in South Dako- 
ta abhor prohibition, and are strongly op- 
posed, to woman suffrage. I made a spe- 
cial address at the close to the Germans | 
and Russians, appealing to their hatred of 
military despotism and their dread of be- 
ing drafted into a standing army, showing 
that woman suffrage means peace between 
nations, and two votes in every family in- 
stead of one. I claimed both parties as 
logically committed by their history to 
woman suffrage, the Democrats by hav- 
ing extended the suffrage to poor white 
men, the Republicans by having extended 
it to the negroes. 

This is probably one of the healthiest 
countries in the world. The climate is su- 
perb at this season, and the air so fresh, 
dry, and elastic that it is a delight to 
breathe. H. B. B. 
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LEAGUES AND CLUBS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage | 
Leagues and Clubs are beginning their 
season’s work. One matter of prime im- 
portance is to see that the town or ward 
of each League is well informed on the 
question of equalrights. This can be best 
done by circulation of suffrage litera- 
ture. The leaflets, the WoMAN's JoUR- 
NAL and the Woman’s Column, Samuel E. 
Sewall’s pamphlet on ‘‘The Legal Rights 
of Women,” Wm. I. Bowditch on ‘*‘ Woman 
Suffrage a Right and not a Privilege,” and 
other documents, should be placed before 
all those persons whom any League can 
reach. 

The older Leagues have well-settled 
plans of work. They look after the mem- 
bers of the Legislature; they circulate 
the petitions (which are now ready at the 
office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 
Park Street); they arrange lectures, and 
keep the question alive. One or two 
earnest members of a League will be able 
to keep up the interest and to increase it. 

We would once more call the attention 
of all the Leagues, large and small, to the 





need of funds for the woman suffrage cam- | extracts from a report of the majority of 


paign in Dakota. There is no League so 
small or so poor that it cannot raise some- 
thing to help in this work, even if it be only 


already taken action on this matter bring 


| it up at the very next meeting. 


In this and all other lines of work, let 
each League do its best, and send a report 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Le Se 
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THE MISSISSIPPI CONVENTION. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1890. 


| 











the United States Senate Committee on 
woman suffrage, made last month, and 
favoring such suffrage. He spoke against 


| the injustice of taxing the property of 
a little. Let the Leagues which have not | 


| act affected her rights. 


| drances to human improvément. 


The Franchise Committee in the Missis- | 


| sippi Constitutional Convention, after vot- 


ing not to recommend woman suffrage, 
voted by a large majority to reverse this 
decision, as recorded last week. Finally, 
however, in order to secure unanimity, it 
was agreed, by a vote of 17 to 11, to make 
po report at present upon the woman 


| suffrage question, but to let the matter 


come up later in the shape of a supple- 
mentary report. The report of the Fran- 
chise Committee is as follows: 


“All persons twenty-one years old and up- 
wards, who have resided in the State two years 
and one year in the election district, and who 
have been duly registered, and have never been 


convicted of bribery, theft, arson, false pretences, | 


perjury, forgery, embezzlement, murder, or big- 
amy, and who have paid the poll-tax on or before 
February 1, for the year preceding, and are not 
delinquent for the poll-tax of the preceding years, 
are declared to be qualified voters; provided, 
that ministers of the gospel shall he entitled to 
vote after six months’ residence in the election 
district; and that persons over the age of sixty, 
and persons who are deaf and dumb or blind, or 
who are maimed by the loss of hand or foot, 
may vote without having paid the poll-tax. 
After the lst of January, 1896, in addition to 
the foregoing qualifications, each voter must be 
able to read any section of the Constitution, or 
be able to understand the same when read to 
him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof.” 


This is not to apply to Congressional 
elections. 

Hon. John W. Fewell introduced a sub- 
stitute measare granting suffrage to wom- 
en. The Memphis (Tenn.) Daily Commer- 
cial says: 

‘*The greatest speech during the debate 
yesterday (Sept. 10) was that of the Hon. 


| John W. Fewell, from the State at large. 


He is beyond doubt one of the most inci- 
sive, at the same time fascinating and 
logical, speakers in the convention. Like 
Mirabeau, he is a man who would trample 
on the impossible. But his great force is 
the ability to give reasons for the faith 
that is in him, and he does it likea genu- 
ine orator, whose mission it is to enlighten 
and convince. His speech was perhaps 
the most remarkable ever delivered in this 
house, and certainly no man ever spoke to 
a more superb audience. The galleries 
were crowded with ladies, and hundreds 
of men vainly endeavored to get within 
hearing distance of the magnetic speaker. 
It was known that he was to attack the 
Franchise Committee report. This was 
quite enough, but when it was also known 
that he would make one of the great 
efforts of his life in behalf of woman suf- 
frage in lieu of that report, the interest 
was intense. He spoke for an hour and a 
half, and, save frequent interruptions of 
applause, no man was ever given closer 
attention.” 


Colonel Fewell gave a brief sketch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, its character, his- 
tory and conquests. He showed the diffi- 
culty of securing white supremacy in Mis- 
sissippi by any of the plans that had been 
proposed, without coming in conflict 
either with the conditions under which the 
State had been readmitted into the Federal 
Union (which forbid forever any educa- 
tioual or property qualification), or else 
with the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution, which de- 
crease the Congressional representation 
of any State that disfranchises any of its 
male citizens. The former conditions 
were probably invalid, and he agreed with 
the judiciary committee in thinking so. 
Nevertheless, the convention should not 
come in conflict with these conditions if it 
could be avoided, especially as the tribu- 
nal for the trial of such questions was the 
Congress of the United States, a body not 
likely to be friendly to the Mississippi 
Democracy. 

As regarded the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, while technically the negro 
might not be discriminated against in the 
constitution they were about to form, nor 
his right to vote denied or abridged on ac- 
count of his race, yet, as it was the mani- 
fest intention to cut off his vote, any qual- 
ification, whether of property or educa- 
tion, and any apportionment of which the 
negro was not a numerically reasonable 
basis, would be a violation of the spirit of 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United Statea, and would sub- 
ject the State to Congressional interference 
under authority of the second section of 
that amendment. The _ constitutional 
amendment evidently had in mind the 
right of a male citizen to vote, and had 
reference to the then status of the fran- 
chise. This amendment would not reach 
a female suffrage plan. That would be an 
enlargement of the right to vote, and not 
a denial or abridgment of it. And if such 
suffrage be based on the possession of 
property, it not only would be plausible, 
but would come within the protection of 
that great rule which forbids taxation 
without representation. 

He dwelt upon the moral support that 
such a law would have in the North. He 
noted the great strength of the plan amon 
the intelligent ple of the State; an 
made light of the opposition by country 
newspapers. He sent to the clerk’s desk 
and had read what he characterized as a 
very able editorial from the Mempbis 
Commercial of Sept. 5. He then read 


woman and denying to her a voice in the 
making of tax laws, and against the moral 
crime of denying to her a voice in a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people, when every governmental 
He read from John 
Stuart Mill the declaration that the legal 
subordination of one sex to the other is 
wrong in itself and one of the chief bin- 
Col. 
Fewell twitted some of his brother dele- 
gates with having deserted the cause under 
the pressure of imaginary dangers. He dem- 
onstrated the equality of the sexes in all the 
elements of mental power and judgment. 


| He narrated many instances of the great- 


| sphere had enlarged. 


ness of individual women, and showed 
how in the last hundred years woman’s 
He detailed her suc- 


| cess in art, in painting, sculpture, prose, 





poetry. He referred to the objections 
raised some years ago in this State to the 
admission of woman to the State Uni- 
versity, and spoke of her highly cred- 
itable career at thatinstitution since. Re- 
ferring to the allegation that women 
did not desire to yote and would not vote, 
he declared that every woman in Missis- 
sippi wanted to vote, and would vote if she 
had the right. Hesaid: ‘Mr. Chairman, 
did you ever know a woman fail to go to 
any reputable place where she had the 
right to go?” He pointed out the great 
interest manifested by the large attendance 
of ladies in the galleries to listen to the 
discussion. He ridiculed the talk about 
dragging women into the mire of politics, 
and showed that women might better at- 
tend the polls than theatres, horse-races, 
camp-meetings, and fairs. ‘Talk about 
the degrading influence of woman partici- 
pating in elections!” he said; ‘tour wives 
may go shopping alone, travelling alone; 
your wife may be solicited to buy from 
every book agent; she goes where she 
pleases and does what she pleases, and yet 
she may not go in company with her neigh- 
bors to the polls, where every gentleman 


| will touch his hat to her, and every rowdy 


shrink abashed from her presence! In- 
corporate this clause in the constitution, 
and you add upward of 30,000 white voters 


| to the power of the white people of Missis- 








sippi. You thus establish a great reserve 
force which can be called upon as party 
exigencies may demand,—a force posses- 
sing a much greater unit of intelligence 
than white men, a force that cannot be 
corrupted, a factor that will purify poli- 
tics. You lead the way for your sister 
Southern States out of the house of bord- 
age and beyond the fear of negrorule. If 
the granting of suffrage to women be an 
extreme measure, it is justified by desper- 
ate conditions.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fewell’s speech, 
the applause was loud and long-continued, 
the galleries, which were crowded with 
ladies, joining heartily. Senator George 
and Messrs. McLean, of Grenada, and 
Lacey, of Chickasaw, spoke against wom- 
an suffrage. Gen. S. D. Lee, president of 
the State Agricultural College, and Mr. 
Eskridge, of Yallsbusha, spoke in its favor. 

On the morning of Sept. 12, the galle- 
ries were again crowded with ladies, all 
anxious to hear Judges Morris and Chris- 
man discuss woman suffrage; but they 
were disappointed, as Judge Calhoon ob- 
tained the floor and proceeded to speak 
upon another subject. He had been speak- 
ing several minutes when a page walked 
down the aisle with a lovely bouquet, and 
set it on Judge Morris’ desk. The con- 
vention began to applaud, and Judge Cal- 
hoon, not seeing the flowers, looked around 
and ssked what good thing it was he had 
said. Judge Morris arose, with the flow- 
ers in his hand, and said that they were 
accompanied by a note from the ladies 
asking that he should follow Judge Cal- 
hoon. 

Judge Calhoon, in the course of his 
speech, said he “thought that Mr. Chris- 
man’s substitute and that of Mr. Fewell 
and other gentlemen should be considered 
on their merits, and he was free to say 
that each of them would find a champion 
in him.” 

Judge Morris then took the floor and 
spoke on woman suffrage. Objection was 
made that that question had been with- 
drawn (Colonel Fewell having that morn- 
ing temporarily withdrawn his substitute, 
with the understanding that he would 
renew it at a more opportune time), but 
Judge Morris called attention to the fact 
that he himself had submitted a substitute 
providing for the Legislature to regulate 
the question, and he had not withdrawn 
it. His point was well taken, and he pro- 
ceeded to speak at length. 

Judge Morris, after humorously refer- 
ring to what he termed puerile objections 
to woman suffrage, seriously discussed the 
fitness and ability of women to use the 
ballot. He maintained that a woman is a 
citizen and is denied the right of citizen- 
ship by physical force. He contended that 
no government was truly republican that 
deprived one-half of its citizens of a par- 
ticipation in that government. He spoke 
at length of the educational successes of 
women, and declared that it was a su- 
preme insult to woman and to intelligence 
to say that she was inferior to an ignorant 
negro or a drunken white vagabond. 

The convention voted 44 to 31 against 
submitting the new constitution to popular 
vote, and the Judiciary Committee report- 
ed it as their opinion that such submission 
was not necessary to ratification. 

A despatch opposed to woman suffrage 
says: ‘‘Leading members of the constitu- 





tional convention are being deluged with 
letters and telegrams in favor of woman 
suffrage.” 
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PRESS WORK IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron, S. D. 
To Presidents of. Equal Suffrage Clubs in South 
Dakota : 


To accomplish the most effective educa- 
tional work during the remaining weeks 
of the campaign, a department of press 
work has been created, and we request 
your earnest co-operation. Please appoint 
at the earliest possible moment from 
among your members a superintendent of 
press work, whose duty it shall be to see 
that the subject of equal suffrage is kept 
before the people, by sending to some one 
newspaper in your respective counties, a 
report of all meetings held, interesting 
items of news bearing upon the subject, 
or a well written-article, none of which 
will be refused byany livenewspaper. Be 
careful to appoint a competent person, who 
will prepare legible, well-written manu- 
script for publication. Upon the appoint- 
ment of sucha superintendent, please send 
the name of the person to us at once, that 
we may give whatever instruction is neces- 
sary to carry on this work. Trusting that 
you will recognize the importance of im- 
mediate action, that no time may be lost, 

Yours for justice and equality, 
ELIZABETH MURRAY WARDALL, 
State Supt. Press Work. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW York, Sept. 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Yesterday, September 16, was set apart 
by the woman suffrage societies in Chau- 
tauqua County, and at other points in the 
State, to hold celebrations of congratula- 
tion on the admission of Wyoming to the 
Union. It is to be hoped that the weather 
was more favorable in the interior than on 
the coast. Here the howling storm has 
for a week past nearly paralyzed all pri- 
vate efforts, and reduced the audiences at 
all public gatherings. 

In August, the annual convention of the 
factory inspectors of the State was held, 
and for the first time women were present 
as Officials, holding equal positions with 
the men. State Superintendent Connolly, 
who has been opposed to the appointment 
of women to these positions, was pointed, 
ly rude to one of the women inspectors- 
but the feeling of the body was against 
him, and Mrs. McEnery was chosen to be 
one of the vice-presidents. The reports read 
by the women showed that in several cases 
abuses in the management of factories and 
the treatment of girl employees had come 
to their knowledge, which had not been 
mentioned to men inspectors. 

Miss C. M. Westover, who was last 
spring appointed to the position of private 
secretary to Commissioner Beatty, of the 
Street Cleaning Department, has recently 
given proof of her keenness of observation 
and fitness for the place by discovering 
frauds in the cartage tallies. The reports 
from the West 19th Street dump were 
made in two handwritings. Miss Westover 
thought this odd, and on investigation she 
discovered that entries had been made 
upon the tally sheet after the inspector for 
that district had affixed his signature, and 
the department had thus been forced to 
pay for many loads that had never been 
dumped. Swift punishment of the guilty 
men followed, and Miss Westover has re- 
ceived many warm congratulations. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

—— - +4 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. JANE C. HoGe, CuicaGco, ILL. 


Nearly thirty-five years ago, when a 
resident of Chicago, I was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago ‘*Home of the Friendless.” At that 
time the area of its helpfulness extended 
throughout the Northwest, whence, also, 
it derived a share of its support. It 
occupies a wider field of usefulness to-day 
than any other philanthropic society of 
that city. 

Organized, managed and maintained en- 
tirely by women, its leading officers at 
that time were nominally men, who gave 
it their names, an annual contribution of 
money, and nothing more. It was con- 
sidered ‘“‘unwomanly” in those days for 
women to appear to be leaders in any 
public work. Any enterprise that gave 
them publicity must be sheltered behind a 
bulwark of the names of men, otherwise it 
lost caste directly. And so in those early 
days the women who wrought mightily 
and successfully for the hapless inmates 
of the Home of the Friendless, masquerad- 
ed behind the names of a few well-known 
men, laughing occasionally at the small 
deception they were practising, which, 
after all, decetved nobody. 

At the first meeting of the Board which 
I attended, I met Mrs. Jane C. Hoge, the 
real president of the institution, and at 
that time the peerless woman of Chicago 
in executive ability and public usefulness. 
All women recognized her leadership, 
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THE WOMAN’S 








and felt strong and safe under her wise | 


direction. 
first meeting, which brought out vividly 
Mrs. Hoge’s strong points of character. 
Some three years before, a woman, de- 
serted by her husband, homeless, friend- 
less and destitute, had made a legal sur- 
render of her two little children to the 
Home, according to the requirement of 


An incident occurred at this 


the law, and had then died in the institu- | 


tion. Two years later, by the death of 
their maternal grandfather in England, 
the little ones became heirs to a few 


thousand dollars, and their father, a most | 


dissolute wretch, then came forward to | 
the burden of years lay heavily upon her, 


claim them. His claim was disallowed; 
and after a vain parade of simulated grief 


and affection, he resorted to bluster and 
bullying, and then to numerous tricks and | 


stratagems, and was foiled in every at- 
tempt. Finally, he employed a lawyer to 
prosecute his claim, who by permission 
was in attendance at this monthly meet- 
ing, to present the case to the Board, be- 
fore making an appeal to the courts. 

Mrs. Hoge was in the chair, and received 
the legal gentleman courteously, bespeak- 
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systematized the work, appointed a last letters to me, she wrote: ‘My chil- 


mittees for the various departments, and | 


maintained a hopeful and inspiring super- | 
intendence of the whole, compelling suc- | 


cess. I have never known «a woman who 


possessed her power of patient and per- | 


sistent work,—her happy faculty of work- 
ing without friction, 
people,—nor her unfailing courage, which 
no adverse circumstances could weaken. 
For thirty years she was the recognized 
leader among women in Chicago, if not, 
indeed, in some matters, in the Northwest; 
a power for good in philanthropic, chari- 
table and religious circles. Only when 


did she cease from her labors and take 
compulsory rest. . 

I have neither time nor space for a his- 
tory of her public work. There was 


| searcely a charitable institution in Chica- 


go previous to 1875 with which she did not 
have connection in its early existence. 
She was the very breath of life to the 
Home of the Friendless for many years, 
while orphan asylums, industrial schools, 


| city missions, women's hospitals, mission 


ing for him a patient and unprejudiced | 


hearing. 
based on a false statement of the case, and 
on what he called ‘‘the indefeasible rights 


of every father to his minor children.” | 
| wounded soldiers and sailors during the 


He lauded his client to the skies, as ‘*the 
natural protector of both wife and child,” 


a living blight. And he even censured the 
deserted, ill-used 2nd deceased mother for 
‘presuming to dispose of the children 
without their father’s consent, a thing she 
had no legal right to do.” 


He made « most specious plea, | 


Sunday schools and similar organizations 
were either started by her or sought her 
advice, encouragement and helping hand. 
When the Sanitary Commission was or- 
ganized for the relief of the sick and 


| War of the Rebellion, we were early asso- 


Mrs. Hoge replied calmly and with great | 


clearness, correcting his errors of state- 
ment, with the records of the Home lying 
open before her, and then assured the wily 
pleader that the children could not be sur- 


rendered on his demand, or that of any | 


other person, as they were the legal wards 
of the Home. 
decision of the court, to which he proposed 
to appeal. The wrath of the man rose on 
the instant. In tones strident with anger 
he inquired: ‘‘Are there no men connected 
with this institution, no fathers who have 
sense and authority? Do you dare, madam, 
to stand between a father and his child? 
The rights of a father in his minor child- 
ren are such, madam, that my client 
would be warranted in storming this 
house to regain possession of his child- 
ren!” And by way of emphasis he brought 
his clenched hand upon the table with 
such force that books, lamp and bric-a-brac 
rattled, and every one present started. 

Rising, Mrs. Hoge advanced to the door 
with great dignity, and opening it, held it 
at arm’s length. Without change of tone, 
or the slighest tremor of voice, only her 
heightened color and flashing eyes betray- 
ing her resentment, she said, ‘‘ Women are 
in authority in this house, sir, and they 
will excuse your presence, now and for- 
ever.” Her face and manner forbade an 
instant’s delay, and he went at once. As 
she closed the door softly behind him, 
there was a deep hush for a moment or 
two, which was broken by her cheery 
voice: ‘‘When the gentleman found that 
he could neither cajole nor frighten us, he 
thought he might bully us. But he has 
failed in all attempts, and now, ladies, 
we will proceed to business.’”’ And with 
promptness and satisfaction, the business 
of the month was despatched, Mrs. Hoge 
presiding with her usual perfect self-poise 
and rare parliamentary ability. 

The fearlessness, firmness and prompt- 
ness of decision shown on this occasion 
were characteristic of Mrs. Hoge. She 
was always strong on the moral side of a 
question, and never wavered a moment 
when she believed she was right. And 
while one of the tenderest of women, with 
a largeness of heart that included the race, 
she had so keen a sense of justice, and was 
so well-balanced in character, that her 
decisions and plans endured the test of 
unfriendly criticism, to which they were 
sometimes subjected. 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Hoge dates 
from that day. It ripened into a friend- 
ship that has enriched and blessed my life 
throughout all the succeeding years. It 
survived separation, distance, differences 
of opinion and occupation, and has never 
been interrupted until now, when my dear 
friend has passed through the transfigura- 
tion of death, crowned with the glory of 
four-score years of noble and unselfish 
living. Like Harriet Martineau, she had 
‘ta genius for friendship.” She always 
saw the best in everybody, and in a spe- 
cial sense was the friend of all women. 
Her helpfulness was felt by all who came 
within her influence, and the weak, the 
wronged, the oppressed and the unfortu- 
nate gravitated instinctively toward her, 
as if she were a human magnet. 

Dr. Bellows used to call her ‘ten wom- 
en rolled into one.” She was so versatile 
that she could carry on many diverse oc- 
cupations at one time, and excel in them 
all. Her executive ability was a wonder 
toevery one. No matter how complicated 
and gigantic the undertaking, she quickly 





The Board would await the | 


—a man who was a walking mildew and | ciated in the work, and remained at our 


posts until the close of the conflict. The 
labors of those years can never be de- 
scribed, nor can they be understood by 
those who did notsharethem. Mrs. Hoge 
surpassed herself in her devotion to the 
“boys in blue.” She developed powers 
and gifts of whose possession she was un- 
aware, and spent herself so lavishly in the 
labors of those days that she suffered 
ever after from the exhausting effects of 
her tremendous toil. 

She made trips to the front, visited hos- 
pitals, stimulated the raising of sanitary 


| supplies, organized aid societies, wrote 


| est sympathy and encouragement. 








letters for the soldiers and the commission 
by the thousand. hunted out nurses who 
were fitted for hospital work and accom- 
panied them to their posts, and gave her- 
self to the mighty work of assisting to en- 
gineer mammoth sanitary fairs, two of 
which were held in Chicago, whose joint 
net receipts aggregated nearly half a mil- 
lion. The most eloquent address I ever 
heard delivered by the late Gen. Clinton 
B. Fisk, was at the reunion of war work- 
ers, in which he detailed the service ren- 
dered by Mrs. Hoge and her nurses after 
an engagement in which his command had 
taken part. At the close of the war, she 
published a book entitled ‘‘The Boys in 
Blue,” which gave a fragmentary account 
of her army experiences, and which had a 
large circulation in the West. 

After the war, she continued active in 
all good work. Any movement for the ad- 
vancement of women received her warm- 
She 
became president of the Northwestern 
Women's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church, of which she 
was a member, and rejoiced in it because 
its main intent was helpfulness towards 
women missionaries and heathen women. 
When Frances Willard was elected presi- 
dent of the Woman’s College at Evans- 
ton, Ill., in 1871, and a new college build- 
ing was needed, for which there was no 
money, Mrs. Hoge came to her aid. 
Whatever would help women, and especial- 
ly young women seeking for themselves 
a larger future than had been accorded 
their predecessors, stimulated her to the 
utmost. A novel entertainment was pro- 
jected by her as a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, which was known as the ‘*‘Women’s 
Fourth of July,” and under her leadership 
yielded Miss Willard’s college $30,000. 

During all her multiform work for the 
public, Mrs. Hoge carried on her heart 
and in her mind the beloved husband and 
children to whom she was inexpressibly 
dear. Her habit of systematizing her 
work gave her time for the discharge of 
her home duties, in which she was most 
beautifully aided by a devoted sister, a 
rare woman, whose home was in her fami- 
ly. They supplemented each other per- 
fectly in the home. And if unexpected 
exigencies sometimes interfered with 
the performance of some household duty, 
Mrs. Hoge knew that her sister would fill 
all gaps, and allow no harm or discom- 
fort to result from her absence. She was 
equally punctilious in the discharge of her 
church duties. A Presbyterian from child- 
hood, and devoted to her faith, she was 
neither a bigot nor intolerant. She was 
most catholic in spirit, utterly free from 
sectarianism, and never indulged in harsh 
judgment of those who differed with her 
in opinion. She was truly Christian in 
life and speech. 

The husband of her youth, with whom 
she had passed sixty or more years of hap- 
pily wedded life, passed into the great 
hereafter some few months before her. 
Seven sons and daughters survive her, 
who surrounded her decliningjyears with 
encompassing tenderness. In one of her 


with all sorts of | 


dren make the twilight of my life so 
blessed that [ am sometimes afraid I shall 
not know when heaven begins.” 

The life of a woman like Mrs. Hoge is a 
priceless gift to the world. Her biogra- 
phy should be written by some competent 
person, for it would prove an inspiring 
and instructive object lesson to the young 
women of the day. From early youth 
she stood in the front rank, demanding a 
larger life for women, and royally taking 
for herself what she rightfully claimed. 
No honor was accorded to such work then, 
but she bravely maintained her position 
till the value and magnitude of her achieve- 
ments compelled recognition. If Chicago 
is to-day “the paradise of remarkable 
women,” this result has been accom- 
plished in no small degree by the grand 
life of this woman whose earthly exist- 
ence has just ended. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hereafter, girls will be admitted to the 
State Agricultural School of Rhode Island. 


Miss Kate Field will give her lectures on 
‘‘Charles Dickens,” ‘‘Despised Alaska,” 
and ‘**The Mormon Monster,” in various 
places during the coming season. 

Dickinson County, Kan., claims to have 
had the first woman office-holder in the 
State. Miss Junkin was register of deeds 
of that county several years ago. 

There will be a woman's department in 
the Alabama State Fair, to be held at Bir- 
mingham, October 20, and the secretary, 
Mrs. R. L. Brooks, has issued an appeal to 
the women of the State to prepare exhib- 
its. 

The necessary $60,000 for the erection of 
a building for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association at Worcester, Mass., hav- 
ing been raised, with the exception of 
$300, it has been decided to proceed with 
the work. 

The Baltimore County, (Md.) W. C. T. 
U. adopted resolutions on September 12, 
declaring that ‘capacity, mental and 
moral, and not sex, race, or nationality, 
should be the standard and qualification of 
suffrage.”’ 

A meeting to consider the needs of the 
campaign in South Dakota will be held 
by the Woman Suffrage League of Chelsea, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 23, at 3 P. M., at 
the Y. W. C. A. Rooms, on Fourth Street, 
Chelsea. 

It is reported that a hundred young 
women belonging to good New York fam- 
ilies have organized a ‘Ladies’ Military 
Society.” They have donned a becoming 
uniform and engaged a German drill-ser- 
geant as instructor. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, and Miss Jane Bancroft have 
easily carried off the honors of the Chau- 
tauqua platform this season for sound 
thought, as well as inspiring eloquence. 
So says the New York Tribune. 

A paper on ‘‘Leprosy in the East,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace, and origin- 
ally published in the Sunday-School Times, 
is to be included in a report of the Smith- 
sonian Institute on the progress of Oriental 
science in America during the year 1889. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and Her- 
bert D. Ward have produced another his- 
torical novel, which is on the eve of publi- 
cation from the Riverside Press. It is en- 
titled ‘*Come Forth.” The hero is Lazarus, 
and other New Testament characters are 
introduced. 

Hon. Henry H. Faxon, of Massachu- 
setts, has sent Mrs. Gougar twenty-five dol- 
lars for the South Dakota woman suffrage 
amendment work, with the message: 
‘*Rush on the good work with vigor, for I 
sincerely believe that what is most needed 
to advance all reforms is woman’s vote.” 


Mrs. Grace Dowd acted as one of the 
enumerators for the census at Hull, Mass. 
Her husband had been appointed, but was 
prevented by circumstances from serving. 
Mrs. Dowd thereupon offered to serve in 
his stead. She received the appointment, 
and did the work satisfactorily and well. 


Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., 
has gone to South Dakota to help in the 
woman suffrage campaign. She willspend 
the greater part of this month in that State, 
speaking without compensation. The 
unions are contributing toward her travel- 
ling expenses. 

The Faulk County Times, published at 
Faulkton, S. D., says: ‘‘Henry B. Black- 
well’s address on equal suffrage, Saturday 
evening, was convincing in logic and un- 
answerable in argument. Sunday evening, 
Mr. Blackwell presented the subject ina 
very effective way from a moral stand- 
point. Mr. Blackwell's method of pre- 
senting the entire matter to the people is 
so pleasant and kindly that it is very tak- 
ing and effective. He seems fully to real- 
ize and appreciate the wisdom of securing 
the friendship, if not the support, of all the 











better class of the opposition.” 








The last seater of the Magazine of | 
Poetry contains a sketch and portrait of the 
late Emily Pfeiffer. She wrote a note- 
worthy book on *‘Women and Work,” 
some sketches of travel, and several vol- 
umes of poetry, and was an advocate of 
woman suffrage and woman’s advance- 
ment in all fields of labor. 

Miss Harriet E. Green, cataloguer of the 
Boston Athenzum, read an admirable pa- 
on ‘Library Experts: their Rights and 
Duties,” at the meeting of the American 
Library Association, at Fabyan’s, N. H., 
last week. Mrs. M. A. Sanders, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Public Library, read a paper 
on ‘Reading for the Young.” 

Mrs. Bernard Whitman, of Dorchester, 
Mass., is the assistant editor of the Lend-a- 
Hand Magazine. Mrs. Whitman is prepared 
to give illustrated lectures this season on | 
South America, her subjects being ‘‘Bogota | 
and the Republic of Columbia,” and ‘‘Bra- | 
zilian Life.”’ She has lived many years in 
South America, and speaks from her own 
knowledge and experience. 

Through the liberality of the Massachu- 
setts Corps, the executive committee has 
been able to meet all expenses contracted 
by the Woman’s Relief Corps for the 
eighth annual convention, and will not call 
upon the executive committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic for any portion of 
the $3,000 appropriated by it for the use 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 

A young woman who has a dress-making 
establishment on East 31st Street, New 
York, makes her rent by storing furs, | 
wraps, and winter dresses for her custom- 
ers during the warm weather. The gar- 
ment is cleansed, renovated, and packed 
away, and when called for is freshened 
with new linings, ribbons, buttons or frills, 
and a sufficient sum is charged to cover 
the bill, including insurance. 

Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, who won the 
Lamb prize of $500 for the best essay on 
healthful and economical cookery, in 
which she maintained that the simplest 
and cheapest food may be made inviting, 
has a coadjutor in Mrs. Emma Ewing, who 
demonstrated to the Chautauqua Society 
that a family of eight persons can be pro- 
vided with abundant and excellent meals 
for $1.75 a week. 

Three papers on woman suffrage, read 
at the recent W. C. T. U. Convention at 
Long Beach, Cal., are highly praised. At 
the suggestion of Judge J. A. Owen, late of 
South Dakota, now of Pasadena, they will 
be printed, and a thousand copies will be 
sent to aid the campaign in South Dakota. 
Single copies can be obtained by sending 
five cents to Mrs. M. E. Garbutt, Temper- 
ance Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 


An Asheville, N.C., press dispatch says: 
‘The women of Asheville had a meeting 
this afternoon in response to a call pub- 
lished in The Citizen, to take action on the 
servant-girl question, which has been agi- 
tated for several weeks. General incom- 
petency and untrustworthiness are the 
complaints made. Mrs. M. F. Fitch was 
elected president, and read a paper advo- 
cating the formation of a union of house- 
keepers to secure good servants, and fix 
schedules of capacity and rates of wages. 
This is the first society of the kind ever 
formed in the Southern States.” 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
New England Woman's Press Association 
was held on Wednesday, at the Parker 
House, in this city, the president, Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, inthe chair. A very in- 
teresting paper by Miss Katharine Tynan, 
on **Women in English Journalism,” was 
read by Miss Katherine E. Conway. An 
amusing paper on ‘“‘English Journalism,” 
by Mr. Postgate, was read by Mrs. E. M. 
Gosse. At the high tea which followed 
the discussion, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods 
read extracts from a forthcoming book of 
her own. 


Mrs. Georgia A. Peck, after four years 
and a half of steady service, has resigned 
the editorship of the Boston Common- 
wealth, and will devote herself to more 
distinctively literary work. She will con- 
tinue to furnish the departments familiar 
to Commonwealth readers over the signa- 
ture of ‘“‘G. P.,” and the contributions of 
‘Dorothy Lundt” will also be continued. 
The editorial conduct of the paper will be 
assumed by a committee of gentlemen, of 
whom Dr. Edward E. Hale acts as chair- 
man, and Frederick E. Goodrich, of the 
Post, as managing editor. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, familiarly known as the C. L.S.C., 
organized in 1878 as a simple body, with a 
membership of 700, has multiplied itself 
into 17,000 local circles spread over the 
face of the globe. These circles encourage 
home study. Miss M. F. Landfear, who 
came as a delegate to the August Assem- 
bly at Chautauqua, is the secretary for 
South Africa, with headquarters at Wel- 
lington, Cape of Good Hope. She reports 
a very busy and prosperous membership of 
several hundred in that land, where com- 
mon schools are not, and Webster’s Dic- 











tionary is a rare volume. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


IsAAc B. Ricn, Proprietor aod Manager. 


Commencing Monday, $ SEPT.22 


ONE WEEK ONLY! 
ENGAGEMENT OF 


AUGUSTIN DALY'S Company 


Direct from the A “eh Spare TO LONDON, 
where th ey ae a great success, 
arvis Tenity — financially. 








Miss Ada Rehan. 
Mrs. Gilbert. Kitty Cheatham. Isabel Irving. 
Adelaide Prince, Edith Crane. May Sylvie. 
r. John Drew. 
George Clarke. Frederic Bond. Burr McIntosh. 
Chas.Wheatleigh. Fe age Herbert. Chas. Leclercq. 
Mr. Penna Lewis. 


REPE RT TOIRE: 
Monday and Tuesday Evenings and 
Wednesday Matinee, A NICHT OFF, 


Wednesday Evening, NANCY & CO. 
Thursday Evening, , 
T a ow 
Friday Evening and Saturday Matinee 
and Evening, 7-20-8- 





PRICES: $1.50, $1.00, 75c., 50c., 25c. 





| Sept. 29, JAS.O’NEILL in THE DEAD HEART. 





CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr JOHN STETSON. 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 22, 
SECOND and LAST WEEK of the 


DEWOLF HOPPER 
Opera Bouffe Company, 


—IN— 


“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


Magnificent production. Theatre packed at every 


performance. 
Evenings at 7.45. 
Saturday. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 29, 
THE GREATEST DRAMA OF THE AGE, 


MONEY MAD. 


“MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is nicely settled in her 


NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place, 


With a fine assortment of 


EVERY THING IN GLOVES. 


Matinees Wednesday and 























Among the industries of New York there 
are women who can make tins, tools, 
trunks, trusses, harness, saddles, travel- 
ling-bags, pocket-books, clocks, jewelry, 
coffins, wooden boxes for cigars and gro- 
cery supplies, and it will be a great over- 
sight if the World’s Fair Commissioners do 
not solicit specimens for exhibition. They 
are quiet, domestic workers, many the sole 
supporters of large families, and none of 
them abreast of the times. It will pay to 
look after their interests.—Chicago Rights 
of Labor. 








Hoiuis St. THEatRE.—Monday, Sept. 22d, 
Augustin Daly and his famous company will 
appear for one week only in the following reper- 
toire: Monday and Tuesday evenings and 
Wednesday matinee, ‘“‘A Night Off.’’ Wednes- 
day evening, ‘‘Nancy & Co.” Thursday evening, 
“The Great Unknown.” Friday evening, Satur- 
day matinee and evening, “7—20—8.” This 
company is too well known to require further 
comment, and those desiring tickets should 
secure them at once. 





GiLospe THEATRE.—The DeWolf Hopper Opera 
Bouffe Company in ‘‘Castles in the Air” have held 
the Globe Theatre for the past week, and can 
have no cause to complain of a lack of cordiality 
in the welcome given them. They have played 
to crowded houses at every performance, and the 
star, Mr. Hopper, his artists and the attractions 
in which they all appeared, shared in an amount 
of applause which has seldom been exceeded upon 
occasions of a like character. The scene-painter, 
costumer and stage manager have done valuable 
service in completing the work of the author and 
composer. They will hold the stage at the Globe 
for one week longer. Beginning Monday, Sept. 
29th, “‘Money Mad” will be presented for one 
week. 


Tue Macez Furnace Co. have shown their 
usual enterprise by inventing and introducing 
during the past year a large line of new heating 
stoves on the principle of the Boston Heater 
furnace, which they first introduced two years 
ago, and which has since become so deservedly 
popular. It must be a source of great satisfaction 
to them to read from the hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of testimonials they have received, of how 
much comfort and happiness their various pro- 
ductions have brought to the homes of the users. 
The makers of daily household necessities who 
put their heart and conscience into their products 
are public benefactors; and, in the words of Rip 
Van Winkle, ‘‘May they live long and prosper!” 








Lapres will find Miss Fisk and her gloves at 
44 Temple Place. She has also opened a depart- 
ment for Ice Cream Soda and other delicious 
temperance drinks. We hope you will visit her. 
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A FLOWER. 


Who can tell what a flower has cost? 
Long centuries waited and wrought, 

Till the changing atoms their lesson had learned, 
And blossomed —to tell us God’s thought. 


Who can tell what a flower may teach? 
No sermon or story or song 

Has caught all the meaning God hides in a rose 
That bids us be loving and strong. 





——--— ++ 
THISTLE-DOWN. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 





Thin phantom of a thistle-flower, 
Why art thou here to-day? 

To prick and pain thou hadst thine hour; 
Will thy light ghost not stay 

Asleep with faded stem and stings, 

But it must fly on weightless wings 
To haunt the roadside way? 


Thou art most like some cruel word 
Which once disquieted, 
In its own time, the heart that heard; 
And now—by memory led 
As thistle-down upon the wind— 
Comes back again to haunt the mind, 
Although its sting be dead 
—VPortland Transcript. 


++ 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


BY CHRISTINA G ROSSETTI, 








“In the grave, whither thou goest.” 
O weary champion of the Crogs, lie still; 
Sleep thou at length the all-embracing sleep; 
Long was thy sowing-day, rest now and reap; 
Thy fast was long, feast now thy spirit’s fill. 
Yea, take thy fill of love, because thy will 
Chose love not in the shallows but the deep; 
Thy tides were spring tides, set against the neap 
Of calmer souls: thy flood rebuked their rill. 
Now night has come to thee—please God, of rest: 
So some time must it come to every man; 
To first and last, where many last are first. 
Now fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 
Thy best has done its best, thy worst its worst; 
Thy best its best, please God, thy best its best. 


—_ oo —__—_—_—_———- 
AN APPEAL 
FROM CELIE, MELIE AND VELIE: 
By their next friend, Eliza Sproat Turner. 





We are three tender, clinging things, 
With palpitating natures ; 

We can’t endure that gentlemen 
Should think of us as creatures 


Who dress like frights, and want their rights, 
Or business to attend to; 

Or have their views, or ask the news, 
Or anything that men do. 


O listen, valued gentlemen, 
Don’t let yourselves be blinded ; 

We're not estranged, we’re no way changed, 
And not the least strong-minded. 


We can’t abide careers and things; 
We never touch an ’ism; 

We couldn't stand outside a sphere, 
Nor do a syllogism. 


We don't enjoy rude health, like some, 
Nor mannish independence; 

We're helpless as three soft-shelled crabs, 
Without some male attendance. 


We need—oh, how we need—a guide; 
Secure, his views obtaining, 

Of what to like, and where to atep, 
And whether it is raining. 


And when we roam, we wait for him 
To point, With manly strictures, 

The landscape out, and say, ‘Behold!’ 
Just as they do in pictures. 


We're trusting—confiding— 
Too easily we're blinded; 

We're clinging, and hanging— 
And truly feeble-minded. 


We disapprove the sort of girl 
Who calls for education, 

And sells her talents, like a man, 
For bold remuneration. 


We'd die before we’d learn a trade; 
We'd scorn to go to college; 

We know (from parsing Milton) how 
Unfeminine is knowledge. 


“God is thy law, thou mine,” it says; 
Thou art my guide and mentor, 

My author and my publisher, 
Source, patentee, inventor. 


But we, we can do naught but cling, 
As on the oak the vine did; 
And we know nothing but to love; 


Indeed, we're feeble-minded! 
—New Century. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LITTLE MARY. 


BY HARYOT HOLT. 


**Little Mary,” she was called. She was 
a waiting-maid in good Mrs. Mead’s board- 
ing house, where Jack and I boarded. I 
do not know why we called her “little 
Mary.” She was not petite. It must have 
been because she had such a childish face, 
and was so young and unprotected and 
ignorant; yes, ignorant to innocence. 
She waa an honest, fair and rosy Irish 
beauty, and as unconscious of her charm 
as she was good-looking. Some one had 
taught her to be tidy, and her print gowns 
and white aprons fitly accompanied her 
fair and spotless complexion. 

‘*Mary is nothing but a child,” Jack and 
I said of her when Mrs. Mead told us 
Mary was in trouble. True enough; she 
was not well, and her eyes wore a hunted 
expression that went to your very soul 
when you met their gaze. 

“She will have to go away; I can’t have 
her here,” said Mrs. Mead. ‘This morn- 


ing I found her on her knees in her room 
with her rosary in her hands, and crying 
to break her heart, and when I told her I 
had no room to keep her, she sank in such 
a pitiful, helpless heap on the floor, I 
thought my heart would break, too; but I 





can take her to the Foundlings’ Home, | 


and if I can only get her in there, little 
Mary will do the rest, with her sweet face 
and obliging ways. No one will abuse 
her; Iam not afraid of that. She will 
get on.” 

Good Mrs. Mead brushed some tears 
away with her apron, and I—well, I went 
straight to the bottom of an old trunk, 
long unopened, and took from its depths 
some little garments, the sacredest things 
I have on earth, the one real, tangible link 
uniting me to a little soul that once, along 
time ago, carried my heart to heaven in 
its keeping; and making a neat bundle, all 
perfumed as it was with lavender, and 
yellow with stains of time, I placed it 
among Mary’s clothes, never trusting my- 
self to see her, lest the fountains in my 
eyes should burst forth. So together they 
started on their journey. 

The matron at the home was a kindly 
woman, and Mary was received after the 
necessary questions were put to her; with 
some misgivings, however, on the matron’s 
part. 

‘*You have come too soon, Mary; we 
never receive girls at this stage.” 

‘Sure, ma’am, where will I go?” 

It must have been Mary’s eyes that ap- 
pealed to the soul of the woman, accus- 
tomed as she was to hearing tales of woe 
—hearing with one ear and dismissing 
with the other, steeling her heart in a 
measure, lest her sympathies be so keenly 
alive to suffering as to incapacitate her to 
perform the duties allotted to her, and to 
thwart her judgment. All Mary said was, 
‘*Please, ma’am, I’ve no place to go.” 

**It wasn’t so much what she said as it 
was the manner in which she said it,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Mead, ‘and the matron 
warmed to her at once, and she says, says 
she, ‘Well, Mary, we will try to make you 
useful ;’ and then she asked her about the 
man who had wronged her, and the poor 
thing began to cry, and finally sobbed out: 
‘It won’t be no use, ma’am. He said he 
was going out West, and then he would 
send for me; but he won't—and I wouldn’t 
go if he did, for I hate him.’ I was glad 
to hear that little burst of spunk, for then 
she dried her eyes, and then shortly I came 
away and left her.” 

Mrs. Mead advanced the opinion that it 
was hard lines for a girl just starting in 
life, like little Mary, and, with some vehe- 
mence, was‘1n favor of lynching for the 
young manin the rather uncertain locality 
known as ‘‘out West,” who had brought 
such ruin into the beginning of a young 
girl's life. 

The days passed very slowly for ittle 
Mary—days that should eventually bring 
into port a frail little bark, bearing an un- 
welcome passenger to the arms whose 
warm clasp could do little to shield it 
from the buffeting of a world which would 
brand it for life. Mary’s face grew very 
pale, and her eyes grew more appealing 
and fawn-like in their expression, till the 
hour came. Ah, you fond mothers, loved 
wives, with tender hearts terrified for you 
in your agony, can you put yourselves in 
the place of the woman to whom deliver- 
ance means nothing ?—nothing! to whom 
the little life for whom you journeyed 
adown into the valley of the shadow, can 
do little to fill the aching void—an ache 
that must ache on forever. What, after 
all, is bodily torture to the torture of the 
soul? 

‘Little Mary has a baby boy.” Mrs. 
Mead made the calm announcement at 
breakfast. The men smiled. Ah, me! 
Like all men, they smiled. Do you know 
what I think? I think in the next life the 
refining process will be great among cer- 
tain mortals. I think the chosen who are 
bidden to go up higher will be the mother 
hearts. Not all women who have borne 
children, by any means. Some of the 
grandest mother hearts in the world beat 
in the breasts of women who never become 
mothers; and some of the tenderest moth- 
er sympathies emanate from the heart of 
man himself. Have you forgotten Col. 
Newcombe and Clive? 

But even though the men did smile—all 
but Jack; I should hate him if he had— 
they took up a substantial collection for 
little Mary, and the man who gave the 
most liberally was the man they smiled at 
openly. Butthis is likemen. The refine- 
ment of sorrow will one day purge them 
of those very smiles, if not in this world, 
in some other. ' 

Little Mary’s baby grew, and waxed 
strong and plump and rosy, and wove 
itself in among all the tendrils of its moth- 
er’s heart. 

One day some visitors came to the 
Home, and after they made known their 
errand of selecting a babe for adoption, 
the matron escorted them through the 
wards. No infant received more than a 
passing glance, until they came to acradle 
containing a baby who was eying his 
hands in baby wonder, turning and twist- 
ing them around, regarding them as the 
most curious objects that had thus far 
come under his inspection. 

“*“O Edward!” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘look 





at this beautiful rosebud! And a boy, | 
too, you say, matron. Is he not a prince? 
May [have this one? Oh, if I only could!” | 

The door opened before the matron 
could answer. 

‘Here comes the mother. She can 
speak for herself. Mary, here is a lady | 
who would love to adopt your baby, and 
give ita good home, and all that money 
could buy.” 

Like a young tigress, the mother sprang 
to the cradle, and, snatching up her babe, 
she clasped it to her breast, flashing such 
defiance from her eyes that no one could 
mistake its meaning. The action chopped 
the matron off so suddenly in her remarks 
that she never finished. 

‘““Well,” said the lady, with a smile, “I 
fancy we can’t have this one.” Then turn- 
ing to the young mother, who still clung 
to her child in terror—‘ You have the most 
beautiful baby I ever saw.” 

‘Do you really think so?” asked Mary, 
with brimming eyes. ‘‘I’m so glad you do, 
because I think so too. Do you know, it 
was so sick one night [ thought it would 
die. I prayed to the Holy Mother to spare 
it to me. I was sure she would, I love it 
so; and she did. I shall always pray to her. 
She knows how it is.” 

The lady knelt at Mary’s knee, and to- 
gether they talked to the wee cherub, 
with its sparkling eyes of deepest blue, 
heaven’s own, and its pink and white 
cheeks, and dimples that dodged about 
from cheek to chin. The lady presumed 
no further on begging the babe from its 
mother’s arms, so she bent over it with 
longing gaze, and looking into the eyes of 
the fair young Irish mother, she said, ‘‘Do 
you know, I envy you?” Ah! who ever 
shall paint the look in little Mary’s eyes— 
who indeed? 

‘*You see, he’s all I have in the world, 
and I’m so happy with him! How ever 
did I live without you? We’ll work and 
live for each other, won’t we, baby dear?” 
mused Mary. 

‘*T don’t know what ever in the world 
she is going to do with it,” said the ma- 
tron to the visitors, after they had left 
the ward, ‘‘but she has acted like a wild 
animal about it ever since it was born. 
You know, she’s not married; but I can 
tell you the man’s not in the case. She 
never speaks of him, only to say she hates 
him, and hopes he will stay out West. One 
day, she asked me if I thought he could 
ever steal it from her. I told her he was 
not likely to; I had never known of such 
acase. I believe this is the instance when 
the law gives the child to the mother. 
However, I will try to reason with her 
about it, since you are so attracted by the 
baby—it is a sweet little thing—and you 
call again in a few days. I haven't the 
least idea it willdo any good. IfI could 
only convince her it is for the child’s good ; 
but she is insensible to everything of that 
sort. She’s very kind-hearted and thor- 
oughly honest. We are all very much at- 
tached to her. Poor young thing! You 
don’t think you could take her along to 
nurse it?” 

*“Couldn’t think of such a thing,” now 
spoke the lady’s husband, who had been a 
silent observer up to the present moment. 
‘“The adoption must be legaland final, and 
she can never see it again.” 

The matron shook her head dubiously, 
and the visitors departed, promising to 
call again. 

The matron returned to the ward, where 
Mary sat, reflecting over the scene just 
passed. She was met by a frightened, be- 
seeching glance in the girl’s eyes. But 
when she broached the subject in its more 
salient points, the look gave way to one of 
stubborn defiance. 

‘‘Never! never!’’ repeated Mary. ‘I’m 
ready to die for it, sure, but I can’t live 
without it. See how beautiful he is! Ah, 
it’s a beautiful baby den—den—den— 
den—” crooned the mother. ‘Could it 
laugh to mamma?” and she hugged it to 
her breast. 

The matron spoke no more of the mat- 





ter. 

‘I’m going to take the baby down to 
Mrs. Mead’s to-morrow,—may I?” 

She was given permission, and the next 
day, with a heart light with its load of 
love, far lighter than the bundle in her 
arms which inspired it, she set out for 
Mrs. Mead's. 

‘The Lord love it!” screamed that good 
woman, when Mary presented herself at 
the basement door, and bade her enter at 
once. Then everybody in the house took 
turns holding Mary’s baby, clad as it was, 
too, in the sacred garments whose stitches 
were my very own. ‘‘OdearLord! Why, 
oh, why!” cried out my heart again, in 
the same old wail. 

All the boarders came home to dinner, 
and after dessert had been served, the baby 
was announced. No one asked whose baby 
it was, and all the men gathered around 
Mrs. Mead. One chucked it under the 
chin, and pinched its dimpled cheek; one 
whistled to it, and one talked baby talk to 
it—such baby talk! No one ever knew 
they were fond of a baby; and in the 
midst of it, Mary appeared, as proud asa 

















queen. Was she ashamed? Nay, indeed. 
Perhaps her ignorance dulled her percep- 
tions. ‘‘Why should I be ashamed?” she 
would have asked you, and she would have 
been amazed at the idea, had you sug- 
gested it to her Had nota fine lady en- 
vied her the beautiful cherub that was 
cooing and smiling and drooling as the 
men danced him up and down in the air, 
and offered him their hair to pull and their 
watches to bite? Proud little Mary! never 
had she received such homage. Nota man 
smiled an insinuating smile. A madonna 
and child never received greater homage. 
Then they took up a collection—such a 
royal collection!—and this time no one 
smiled at the man who gave the most, as 
every pocket was fairly emptied. No one 
thought of the man in the case. 

When little Mary went back to the Home, 
her purse of silver made her heart even 
lighter. “Sure, this is a kind world!” 
thought she. What mattered the future? 
The present filled the hours with joy. 

A day or two after, Mary noticed the 
little one droop. With alarm on every 
feature, she fled to summon the visiting 
physician. He looked grave, and Mary 
was frantic with apprehension. But so 
surely was it congestion, creeping insid- 
iously on, that, ere she knew it, some one 
—not the lady, but some one else—came 
and took the baby away. Poor little 
mother! 

‘Twas the old story of the long ago,— 

The little life just trembling in the balance 

The waiting angel, and the mother’s woe. 

Ten thousand years that cry has been repeated, 

Still its eternal youth is ever new; 

And shall be, till, the heavenly choir completed, 

The last white wings shall sweep the portals 

through.” 

But the lady came too, to see if perhaps 
she had changed her mind. In vain she 
took little Mary in her arms and said, ‘It 
is God’s will;’’ in vain did she reason with 
her. No one hinted their best reason for 
being reconciled—‘'It has no father.” As 
fit to have whispered it in the ear of a ma- 
donna whose heart knew only mother- 
love. Then Mrs. Mead came, and gath- 
ered Mary up in her arms and said, ‘‘Come 
back home with me. The babe is better 
off; it was too bright and beautiful for 
this wicked world, Mary.” 

‘I believe it was, Mrs. Mead,’’ sobbed 
little Mary, ‘but I cannot live without it. 
Indeed, [ cannot!” 

No one divined that she was in earnest, 
and she promised to go to live with Mrs. 
Mead again. She hung on at the Home for 
a day or two, and then she was missing. 
They found her lifeless body lying across 
the baby’s grave, and on the grave a bot- 
tle labeled with the uncanny skull and 
cross-bones. They buried her with the 
baby, and with the silver in her purse put 
up a little marble slab to her memory. 

Poor little Mary! Do you think, in the 
eternity, she will becast out? No, a thou- 
sand times no! More divine than the an- 
gels themselves is the love in a mother’s 
heart. Whether the sentimentis harbored 
in woman’s heart or man’s, it is the em- 
blem of divinity, and when mortality is 
cleansed of its dross, it shall cause the 
soul to shine. 

But the iconoclast in the West—what of 
him? 
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LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


ENnNIs, TEXAS, AUG. 27, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In sending me some back numbers of the 
JOURNAL, I am glad you sent one contain- 
ing the Hon. John H. Reagan’s talk against 
the admission of Wyoming. 

If his speech is correctly reported, he 
has certainly placed our women of Texas 
in a false light before the world. His ac- 
count is not in accordance with our laws. 
If the judge knows anything of Texas 
law as regards single women holding 
property (real estate), he knows that as 
long as a Woman remains unmarried, she 
can transfer such property, but after she 
marries, our laws take away such privi- 
lege unless her husband gives his written 
consent. And her acknowledgment to the 
deed is taken before an officer, separate 
and apart from her husband. Nor does 
our law allow her to make her husband a 
power of attorney to sell for her this prop- 
erty, her own before marriage. Of course, 
these laws, in the judge’s estimation, are 
very liberal. 

Again, all over Texas, we have widows, 
wealthy, whose property is taxed for 
roads, bridges and school-house purposes, 
and not a vote is allowed the owner of the 
same—not even to allow her to say who 
shall teach her children in the school 
house built largely with her money. 

It is true, the law protects a married 
woman in the sale of the homestead, 200 
acres of land, while she lives; but as soon 
as she dies, the surviving husband can 
proceed to sell said property away from 
the children without any court proceed- 
ings, provided he will swear that the com- 
munity estate of himself and his deceased 
wife was in debt, and the sale is made to 
pay these debts, although they may all 
be whiskey, beer or gambling debts. In 





fact, he can and often does sell this com- 
munity property away from the children 
without consent of any one. Then when 
the children, after coming to majority, 
bring suit for the land, our courts refase 
it to them if the proof is made by any one 
that the community estate owed debts at 
the decease of the wife, although every 
debt might have been from the husband’s 
extravagance, and not one cent benefit to 
the wife and children. 

For one, I rejoice that Wyoming came in 
as she did,with full and equal rights to all; 
for if our mothers have sense and judgment 
to raise, rear and educate some of our best 
statesmen in Texas and these United 
States, I think they have sense enough to 
vote, and vote right. Had the women of 
Texas been allowed to vote in 1887, and 
say whether the rum traffic should go on, 
we could easily have laid old King Alco- 
hol away in his grave, never to be success- 
fully resurrected. But as it was, the whis- 
key Democrats and Republicans combined 
against the temperance Democrats and 
Republicans and us Third Party men, and 
overwhelmed us by more than 100,000 
majority. 

Although we have, perhaps, 125,000 
voters in Texas who are in favor of a pro- 
hibition amendment to our constitution, 
yet I verily believe we shall never carry it 
in Texas until we get woman suffrage on 
this question, if no other; then we can 
easily carry the amendment by 100,000 or 
more. Yours for equal suffrage, 

C. T. HOGAN. 
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FREE AND EQUAL. 


The following address was given at the 
recent Indianapolis lawn féte in aid of 
South Dakota, by A. L. Mason: 


We are met to celebrate the glory of 
equality. From of old, Englishmen de- 
clared that all men ought to be free, but it 
was a Frenchman who first added the 
words ‘‘and equal.” 

There is in these days a movement in 
society, world-wide, which sets toward 
human equality. Commencing in the last 
century, gathering power in each genera- 
tion, it has increased until it forms the 
most significant fact of the age. It de- 
mands the abolition of all conventional 
and artificial inequalities in the relations 
of life. ‘The flood is out, and beyond the 
power of man to stop. It carries on its 
bosom a thousand reforms. 

With us, it has abolished kings and a 
hereditary nobility. It has equalized tax- 
ation. At death, it divides the property 
equally among the children. In fashion, 
it has done away with liveries, and dresses 
master and servant in precisely the same 
costume. It has changed the relations of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, of 
teacher and pupil, of employer and em- 
ployee; has brought them nearer together, 
made them more nearly equal. It has 
placed the pew on a level with the pulpit; 
has achieved the extension of suffrage; 
has caused the State to provide equal edu- 
cation for its children, and equal charities 
for its unfortunate. 

Of this movement, Burns is the poet, 
Dickens the novelist, Millet the artist, and 
John Stuart Mill the philosopher. 

The woman’s suffrage movement is, 
therefore, only a part of this great modern 
revolution, still unfinished, having for its 
object human equality. When Rous- 
seau’s splendid but diseased genius flamed 
across Europe, by its light men saw that 
the ‘perpetual, natural, unceasing and in- 
defeasible sovereign” was the people. Yet 
the new forms of government, both in 
America and in France, were to some ex- 
tent recast in the old mould of barbarism. 
The mounting wave could roll no higher. 
As in the most primitive stages of society, 
the political unit was made the family, 
and not the individual. 

The subjection of woman comes down 
to us from the earliest times. It strikes 
its roots into that ancient law which gave 
the father despotic power over his chil- 
dren. Even after marriage, a daughter 
remained her father’s slave. Her husband 
was without authority. With the advance of 
Roman law the paternal power declined, un- 
til woman was in danger of becoming free. 
To the early Christian Church belongs 
the responsibility of having revived, in the 
husband, the ancient proprietorship of the 
father. Trace back these notions far 
enough, and you will find their source in 
caves and hollow logs, the homes of our 
naked forefathers. There, with foreheads 
an inch high and teeth an inch long, club 
in hand, they founded the empire of force, 
the despotism of the family. The fireside 
was the first place for the spirit of monar- 
chy to enter, and is the last place for the 
spirit of democracy to penetrate. 

The progress of civilization is a warfare, 
a war of light with darkness, of truth 
with falsehood, of the illuminated intellect 
and the rectified heart with the barbarism 
of ignorance and the animalism of the say- 
age. Let us, as far as in us lies, help to 
carry forward civilization. Let us wel- 
come new ideas, and every reform which 
seeks to destroy artificial inequalities 
among mankind. Let us no longer de- 
prive woman of the ballot. Let us open 
to her every path in life, so that she may 
freely choose that for which her nature 
best fits her. 

On the sunburnt plains of the West, 
this new movement is now carried on by 
braver pioneers than those who first pene- 
trated its unpeopled solitudes. Let us 
believe that the pioneers of this reform, 
no less than they who crossed the plains in 
covered wagons and built their cabins by 
the river-side, are engaged in a warfare 
with savage barbarism. To these new 
pioneers, Jet us send to-night this message 
of hope, ‘*Be of good cheer, you will over- 
come the world.” 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


BY THE PEPPER-TREE. 


BY EMMA HARRIMAN. 





There were three little boys under the 
pepper-tree—Bertie and Wallie in knick- 
erbockers, and Frankie in kilts. A mock- 
ing-bird was singing on the top of the tall- 
est eucalyptus tree, and every few min- 
utes he rose in the air with his wings 
spread to their fullest extent, then sud- 
denly dropped back, head down, but light- 
ed all right on the tree-top without one 
break in his song. 

‘See him,” said Wallie, ‘‘that’s Prince 
Vee Gheyt’s. Don’t you know, Mrs. 
Dickenson says that’s his name? She’s 
sick, you know, and she watches him and 
listens, and she says he says, ‘Vee gheyts, 
vee gheyts.’” 

‘‘He’s turning a somersault,”’ said Bertie. 

‘*T tan turn a sum-a-sault,” said Frankie, 
trying to balance himself on his head. 

The boys laughed. 

‘‘I’d hate to be sick all the time,” said 
Bertie. 

‘*Mrs. Dickenson said,” continued Wal- 
lie, going back to the original subject, 
“that that bird would cure her, he’s so 
jolly. She counted twenty songs he sung 
yesterday. She sent me out to see what 
was the matter with the chickens, and he 
was just mocking them.” 

‘*That’s the windmill he is mocking now,” 
said Bertie, ‘don’t you hear it go ‘Chuck, 
chuck,’ and squeak, too, just as it did be- 
fore papa sent the man up to grease it last 
week? I don’t see how he can do it.” 

‘“That’s a turkey gobbler,” cried Wallie, 
“just hear! him I’m glad we live out 
here. Mrs. Dickenson says there aren’t 
any mocking-birds where she lives, and 
there are icicles on the houses sometimes, 
ever so long.” 

‘Teicles!” said Bertie. 
icicle?’’ 

‘*Well, you know,” said Wallie, ‘‘when 
the ice froze in the pail by the hydrant? 
Well, that’s just like an icicle, only it’s 
long and slim, and hangs down on things.” 

“Come, let’s climb the pepper-tree,”’ said 
Bertie. 

They were up in among its feathery foli- 
age in a minute. 

‘Ill tlimb iss tree,” said Frankie, scram- 
bling the best he could to get up a small 
orange-tree. The next instant there was 
a tumble, a big shout from the two boys, 
who hurried down and picked up Frankie 
with a bloody nose. 

“IT scratched it on a orange forn,” said 
the poor little fellow., 

Auntie Sarah was in the house, and she 
washed his face and changed his dress, 
and gave them all some cookies. 

“That’s all right now,” said Frankie, 
‘“"tause my auntie putted on a piece of 
tourt-plaster. ’Et’s do an’ play with 
Charl-Henry.” 

‘That’s what he always says,” said Ber- 
tie, ‘*’stead of Charlie and Henry.”’ And 
then the two boys sat down to eat their 
cookies, and forgot all about Frankie, and 
when they thought of him again he was 
gone. 

They went up to the house and over to 
‘“‘Charl-Henry’s,” and Aunt Sarah sent 
them to half a dozen other places, and at 
last they went to the little store. The man 
said a little boy had been in there, but had 
gone; and they ran on. There he was, in 
the big ditch, where the men were laying 
anew some sewer pipe and dumping loads 
and loads of dirt each side of him. 

‘‘You awful boy!” cried Bertie, as they 
dragged him out and tried to brush off the 
dirt. 

‘“The man wouldn’t sell me any tandy,”’ 
said the little mischief, ‘‘so I tomed over 
here.” 

‘‘Course he wouldn't,” said Wallie, ‘‘you 
hadn’t any money.” 

‘Ess I did, iss is my money,” showing 
a handful of pebbles. 

“Oh, oh,” cried Aunt Sarah, ‘where did 
you go, Frankie?” 

“Oh, ever so far, way off to five, ‘leven, 
eight places to find my brampa.” 

“You mustn't do so any more, it fright- 
ens me dreadfully.” 

“Do it? it don’t ‘care me at all,” said 
the young rogue. 

‘‘What shall I do with you?” asked 
auntie in distress. 

‘Let me read the wagazines, auntie, 
*at’s better.” 

So auntie got the little papers and maga- 
zines, and he sat contentedly looking at 
the pictures fora short time. But he soon 
tired of that, and wandered out of doors, 
and when they went to look for him once 
more, he was at the very top of the tank- 
house ladder. 

‘I’m doin’ to dease the windmill,” he 
called to the boys at the foot of the ladder, 
“it ‘queaks. I’ll ‘peak to ’at man, if he 
don’t do it better.” And while all the 
family ‘“‘ohed” and ‘“ahed” under their 
breaths for fear of frightening him, he be- 
gan to back down. 

“You must have a piece of bread and 


“What is an 





butter and go right to bed,”’ said auntie in | 
desperation, when he had been rescued. 

“All right, tut me a big piece, auntie,” | 
said he coolly. 


HUMOROUS. | 


| 


“She has the disposition of a flannel | 
shirt.” ‘‘What on earth do you mean?” 
“She is a shrinking little thing.” 


“T wish I was a cat!” said Willie. 
“Why?” ‘I'd siton the fence all day and 
watch the ball game.”—Harper's Young 
People. 


Susceptible Youth—Would you present 
me to that young lady with the black fan? 
Hostess—W ith pleasure, if you will tell me 
her name and yours. 


‘*The doctor said he’d put me on my feet 
again in two weeks.” ‘Well, didn’t he do 
it?” ‘*He did, indeed. I had to sell my 
horse and buggy to foot his bill.” 


Mrs. Malaprop—I am so glad, John, that 
we don’t belong to none of them old Dutch | 
families. It must be fso disagreeable to | 
think you are descended from some pol- 
troon! 

An old negro preacher divided his ser- | 
mon into two parts: ‘*Fust, all de things | 
in de text; second, all de things not in de | 
text; and, bredren, we'll wrastle wid de | 
second part fust.” 


An eccentric divine once said to his audi- 
ence, ‘*My hearers, there is a great deal of 
ordinary work to be done in this world; 
and, thank the Lord, there are a great 
many ordinary people to do it.” 


Three conceited wits passing along a 
country road meet an old farmer: First 
Wit —Good morrow, Father Abraham. 
Second Wit—Good morrow, Father Isaac. 
Third Wit—Good morrow, Father Jacob. 
Old Farmer—I am neither Abraham, Isaac, 
nor Jacob, but Saul, the son of Kish, who 
went out to seek his father’s asses ; and lo, 
here I have found them. 


It is remarkable to what an extent re- 
finement may be carried. There is in this 
city a young man who eats crushed violets 
and wears azure neckties every time he 
feels an attack of the blues approaching. 
The other evening he awoke in the middle 
of the night, and, rousing his room-mate, 
said: ‘*This is simply agonizing.”” ‘*What 
is the matter?” ‘‘Those two mosquitoes 
that are singing in the room.” ‘Well, 
what do you care so long as they don’t 
bite you?” ‘They are not singing in har- 
mony.”— Washington Post. 











WHAT IT DOES. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
1. Purifies the blood. 
2. Creates an appetite. 
3. Strengthens the nerves. 
. Makes the weak strong. 
5. Overcomes that tired feeling. 
6. Cures scrofula, salt rheum, etc. 
. Invigorates the kidneys and liver. 

8. Relieves headache, indigestion, dys- 
pepsia. 


—_ 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Wives! Sons! 
DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you for three months FaARM-PovULTRY, 





the best poultry paper, if you send us ten names of 

persons who keep hens, (few or many), also 25 cents 
for one pack of Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 

OULTRY,:,22027- 

We will send for 25 cts. 

or 15 cts. if you mention this paper RM- 

POULTRY, a 2 page magazine, six months. 

Sample cupy free. I. S. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass, 


g THING ON EA 


— LA 
AKE HEN®. cast 


ly concentrated. Dose small, In quantity costs 
ey one-tenth cent a day per hen, Prevents and 
cures all diseases. If you can’t get it, we send by m 
st-paid, One pack. 25c. Five $1. 2141b. can $1.20; 
cans $5. Express paid. Testimonials free, Send stamps or 
cash, Farmers’ Poultry Guide (price io) Sree with $1.00 
ordersor more, 1. 8. JOHNSON & CU., Boston, Masa, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM. or MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER 


; Removes Tan 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 


4 






Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
sh on beauty, 
yw and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
40 years; no oth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
: erly made, Ac- 
. . y ; cep no coun- 
Seat terfeit ot simi- 
SS 34 %2 “ lar name, The 
» f/ *, sh dis tinguished 
“ Dr. L. A. Sayer 
said to a lady of the haut fon (apatient) : “As you ladtes 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
ury to the skin. ss 
RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Greai Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents, 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 

No other cos- 
metic wi.l do it 











THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | MEDICAL REGISTER. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The ay Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


ot 
MOT Heese. “tits eine sida wheels Bld be pinsce Stays ia order sad So ait on become as. 
placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED Fi 


LED CHURCH ND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


he best in the world. Kemain elastic and keep t 
KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT, CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILGING, OR HORSE AND, STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods, have 


always recei ghest commendation from all who have used them. 


| KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MAS 8. 





A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M, 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8, 
Sundays from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER, 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. Highly Effervescent. 
Non-Cathartic. Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST { Cases of One Dozen, Quarts..........s+000. OR.96; ReBiled..ccccccsceccses escoos MSD 

( Cases of Two Dozen, Pints..........e.e+++ $3.00; Refilled.....-csssecees eens - 082.50 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONILY. 

Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


8 Hawlev Place, Boston. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST isa mange substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
ia 2nd with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
articular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
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PRICES. 
’ Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... $1.75 
*« @1, “ as « Bone Front only........ + 2.00 





Hes 9 
(i) Hi i) i \ “* 603, ‘* Laced Bac™, Boned Front and Back.... 
J ith} \\ WA: ) “* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... ssese+ le 
‘ mates | ep eo éi, * e C8 BORG scccccccccccccccccce, coooe Bae 
i, * 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-....sccccccscccccecceee 675 
“631, Infante’ oe e eeeccece eeccceccees ofS 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weeshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

w#@z One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
“gat years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Warerooms 257 TremontSt., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, FREE. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of woman suffrage tracs 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 
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ey - MORE COLLEGE, SwarTuMmorg, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
» Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful locat.on, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
years’ ed course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


™ The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues i weeks. Thoro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ey Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 

t., Chicago, Ill. 


Throop Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures.....+++++sseeee0+ 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and im advance........e+e+e ercesesess 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ..... eocecccce cece 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once.......+ 5 00 
Graduation Fee...... 80 00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMIL ACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second ‘Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATAR 4 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a a = analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 
































For the Relief and Cure of 


KC WN l Cc Ss Ps. Leg atone, 
LU VEERR ics ty'iecy' cen tke these 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’s 


sugar pellets. 
25 Cente a Box. 
WI NE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


“SPLENDID,” 


writes a New York lady. Another says, “I could not 
get along without my Figure Form.” Said a youn 
“I will get a less expensive dress, but a ‘Form’ 
dressmaker, 
d, “I had no 





sefl e 
also see the new patent “Drapin 
& SON'S, 12 West Street. Nothing equals it. Made to 
order exactly one’s form and size. 








AVOID — 
vitations, 
MOTHER Corse 
put stiff corsets on their 
Growing Ch 


n 
We of you don’t do it 
but Wale to buy 










THOUSANDS vow in use. 
Best Materials 


throughout, 
BEST 


for Health, 
















Comfort, 50 
Wear and Finish. -70 
Ring Buckle at Hip for 76 
ose Supporters. Miss, 
Tape-fastened Buttons -70 
—won't pull off. -75 
Oord.edge BUTTON 80 
HOLES-won't wear out, ' 
FOR SALE BY 
Leading Retailers, 





or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS: 


Manufaetorers, 341 Broadway, New 
WARSHALL FIELD & CO. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


York, 





DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUF FRAGE 
aw Debating Me ow STO Wik, NE 

8, etc., showin r 
DEBATE and Carr A laalionce™ from Atal 

ve years’ experience in the cause. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman cearege Party; author of “Freedom’s Con- 

uests; the Great Spread of Woman —— 
hrough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘' Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
S nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO.,, Sole Proprietors, 8224 Broadway, New York. 








. both absent at the same time. 
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MES. JANE C. HOGE OF THE SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 


A short time ago, Mrs. Jane C. Hoge, a 
woman worthy of national honors, died in 
Chicago. The following tribute is paid 
her by Miss Frances E. Willard, in the 
Inter-Ocean : 


Human nature would fail of its due, did 
not we who remain speak forth our loyalty 
and love for her who, full of years, has so 
recently stepped onward into immortal 
youth. Chicago, which has produced so 
many remarkable characters, and is the 
paradise of exceptional women, never nur- 
tured a nobler than Jane C. Hoge, for over 
forty years a resident. She was ‘much 
every way.’ Massive alike in form and 
feature, she was as a tower that ‘‘stands 
four square to every wind that blows.” 

If Mrs. Livermore is America’s El Cap- 
itan among women, Mrs. Hoge was the 
“Sentinel Rock” of our moral Yosemite. 

Nothing that I have seen in all the va- 
ried and marvellous friendships among 
women (which is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of these transition times) 
is nobler than the comradeship of those 
two great hearts. Their heroic figures 
loom along the bloody battlefields of the 
Rebellion, as strong and salient as those of 
Grant and Sheridan. Both women could 
have commanded armies or ‘‘won the ap- 
plause of listening senates.” Both illus- 
trate the truth that it is only strength 
makes tenderness sublime, and that the 
highest virtues are neither masculine nor 
feminine. The Amazonian strength and 
courage of these women was only equalled 
by their motherly love. As the projectors 
of those mammoth “sanitary fairs” that 
were a national astonishment, the names 
of these faithful friends will shine in his- 
tory. No danger was too great for them 
upon the field, when caring for the wound- 
ed; no hardship too weighty when work- 
ing for the soldiers’ interests at home. 
These women were heroines to be gazed on 
from afar by the average home-maker, yet 
to be loved and prayed for as one’s very 
own. Their mutual admiration isa bright 
chapter in the annals of woman’s evolu- 
tion. Each knew the other to be great. 
Listening to either as she rehearsed the 
sublime achievements of her comrade, I 
have often thought: ‘It takes one gifted 
woman adequately to describe another.” 

In Mrs. Livermore’s famous book, ‘My 
Story of the War,” which contains a steel 
engraving of Mrs. Hoge, she writes thus 
of her friend : 

‘Mrs. Jane C. Hoge and myself com- 
pleted the quartet of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion office in Chicago. Rarely were we 
We were 
personal friends, and had long been asso- 
ciated in the charitable work of the city. 
She was a practical woman, and her execu- 
tive ability was very marked. Her power 
of patient, persistent work was seemingly 
limitless. Her force of character was irre- 
sistible, and bore down all opposition. 
Her energy was simply tremendous. She 
excelled in conducting a public meeting, 
and was a very forceful and attractive pub- 
lic speaker. The inspiration of the war 
developed in her capabilities of whose pos- 
session she was not aware, and she sur- 
prised herself, as she did others, - the ex- 
ercise of hitherto unsuspected gifts. Of 
how many women workers of the war 
could this be said! 

‘A devoted Presbyterian from child- 
hood, Mrs. Hoge was very catholic in 
spirit. Her largeness of heart included 
the race, and, united to her keen sense of 
justice, led her into the charitable and re- 
form work of the time. She was concerned 
for the public welfare, and gravitated in- 
stinctively toward public work. It was 
impossible for her to do otherwise than 
identify herself with the interests of the 
country. And when two of her sons en- 
tered the service, she gave herself unre- 
servedly to the work of relieving our sick 
and wounded soldiers. 

‘*My friend still lives in Chicago, where 
the calm evening of her days is brightened 
by the society of her husband, with whom 
she has spent more than half a century of 
happy wedded life, and by the encompas- 
sing tenderness of her children, seven of 
whom are settled around her. By her 

rand good life she has earned a long so- 
ourn in the ‘Land of Beulah,’ while 
awaiting the summons to the ‘Celestial 
City.’” 

Mrs. Hoge wrote, several years ago, a 
graphic account of her army experience, 
entitled ‘*The Boys in Blue.”’ 

Mrs. —_ was a ready and rarely-im- 
pressive talker. Her dignity was blended 
with most winsome wit, and the bearing of 


a thorough woman of the world, in the 
sense of the world being God’s and not the 
devil’s. She saw the best in everybody, 


and delighted in constructive rather than 
destructive criticism. 

The first time I ever met this friend, for- 
ever from that hour beloved as one of my 
truest and best, was in 1871, soon after 
my election as president of the Woman’s 
College at Evanston, where a costly new 
building was projected, but the money 
requisite to such an enterprise was a minus 
quantity. Mr. and Mrs. Hoge then lived 
on the i. near the Kirk mansion, hay- 
ing left the city for the season. Mrs. 
Hoge was not well; indeed, her relentless 
hard work throughout the war left her 
splendid constitution greatly impaired. 
But, Sone she was not strong, and was 
an ardent Presbyterian, while ours was a 
Methodist college, she flung herself heart 
and soul into our enterprise, with the 
hearty and contagious enthusiasm which 
is perhaps the most emphatic feature of 
her character. Anything that helped 
women she was ready for. By our re- 
quest, she became president of the Wom- 
en’s Educational Association of Evanston, 
an undenominational society, and in her 
own church rallied the best of good wom- 
en to aid and abet the new college in its 
great undertaking. Mrs. Hoge was a 
speaker of the kind called ‘‘magnetic,” 
and as she stood before us, her lerge form 
and earnest, motherly face holding all 
eyes, while she pictured the great good 
that the girls of the Northwest would gain 





from the projected college, I said in my 
heart: ‘‘Success is being organized, pre- 
ry captured by this royal heart.” 
And so it proved. . Hoge suggested a 
‘“*‘Woman’s Fourth of July,” some —h - 
heard of away back in 1871. Everybody 
was to be invited to Evanston; steamboat 
excursions, a regatta on the lake, a Zouave 
drill, a base-bal] match, an oration by a 
United States senator; the corner-stone of 
the new college to be laid and the great 
crowd dined at a dollar apiece,—Evanston 
women to furnish the gastronomic where- 
withal. Never, save on that occasion, 
did 1 see divinest enthusiasm associated 
with a pan of baked beans; but, as that 
wise and witty woman adjured the women 
around her to come | to the help of the 
Lord and the girls of the Northwest, by 
cooking for this most immense of dinners, 
it was apparent that oratory can wed its 
charm to the most prosaic subjects, and it 
became a proverb among young folks, 
‘Mrs. Hoge knows beans.” Under her 
generalship the good work went on; the 
city press gave us at least $10,000 worth 
of gratuitous advertising; the people 
flocked out to the Women’s Fourth of 
July, and $30,000 were that day raised for 
the new college. 

Mrs. Hoge was the most effective leader 
in the Women’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty of her denomination for many years. 
She was also the leader in the ladies’ board 
for the Home of the Friendless. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Dr. Kittridge, was her in- 
—— companion when acting as a pre- 
siding officer. But for a growing deaf- 
ness, Mrs. Hoge would have become one 
= our chief public speakers, I am confi- 

ent. 

One of the most amusing scenes I can 
recall in connection with the public work 
of Mrs. Hoge is a meeting in the Rev. Dr. 
Barrows’ Church, I think it was, where 
leading Presbyterian ladies of the city met 
to greet the Rev. Dr. George Coann, an 
elderly gentleman, and a recently returned 
missionary from Persia. When he had 
spoken, he said, deprecatingly: ‘Ladies, 
I will now leave, as I fear lest my presence 
embarrass you, since you do not speak be- 
fore gentlemen.” There sat Mrs. Hoge, 
who would have addressed the whole 
“A, B.C. F. M.,” or the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, for that matter, without a tremor, 
knowing herself to be the peer of any of 
her brethren in all that is highest, best 
and most enduring; but she did not unde- 
ceive the good old gentleman, who had 
lived so long in oriental countries that his 
mistake was pardonable. The quiet, quiz- 
zical smile on her face spoke volumes, 
however, as, without commenting upon 
the joke as well as the pity of it all, she 
came forward and proceeded to speak. 

There is no piece of work in the remem- 
brance of which I have more pleasure— 
unsuccessful though it was—than the ef- 
fort led by me to secure the Evanston 
post-office for this intrepid woman in 1878. 
A petition was circulated and freely signed 
in all the church prayer meetings, but 
political ‘inflooence” was potent beyond 
great services to the country, and pre- 
vailed. If a man had wrought for the 
Union as Mrs. Hoge did, his name would 
have become illustrious. How worthy of 
the best that is in Chicago’s heart would 
it be to name a street, a school, a public 
institution of charity for this cultured, 
Christian woman, one of the best types of 
a home-maker, of true motherliness and 
great-hearted patriotism, that our country 
has produced! 

Born in the city of Brotherly Love, dying 
at eighty years of age in the Electric City 
by the great lakes, with love, honor and 
peace as her heritage, Jane C. Hoge’s 
name should be imperishably associated 
with Chicago, even as her patriotism and 
devotion to humanity are among the price- 
less gifts of God to our magnificent me- 
tropolis. 
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OUR ILLINOIS LETTER. 


GALVA, HENry Co., ILL., 
SEPT. 12, 1890. \ 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Henry County has for some years 
planned to have an ‘‘Equal Suffrage Pic- 
nic’ every year in August. It is always 
held on the grounds of the County Infirm- 
ary, which are beautiful and shady. 

This year the picnic occurred on the 
third of the month. The chief speaker 
was Senator M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the E. S. A. of Illinois. He showed by 
argument and illustrations the benefit that 
equal suffrage would be to woman, and 
also how it would benefit man, and hence 
humanity generglly. He said: ‘Miles of 
petitions and bushels of letters are useless 
to convince legislators of needed laws and 
reforms, unless said petitions and letters 
have votes back of them.” His speech 
was very highly spoken of, and considered 
one of his best efforts. Mrs. Howe’s ‘‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” was sung, and 
Rev. Mr. Alford, of Atkinson, gave the 
address of welcome. The response was 
given by Mrs. Ferguson, of Annawan. 
Mr. Henry Kiner, of the Geneseo News, 
gave a spicy address on ‘‘Woman in Jour- 


this means of bringing to the rural voter 
the advanced suffrage sentiment that is so 
largely permeating our villages and towns. 

Mrs. E. I. Bigelow, our efficient county 
president, deserves much praise for ar- 
ranging so good a programme and.carry- 
ing forward so successful a picnic. 

Henry County always does its part in 
keeping up the interest of the State. It 
recently had a successful county meeting 
in Annawan, re-electing Mrs. Bigelow to 
the office of president. 

The following notice has just reached 
your correspondent : 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 1, 1890. 
The undersigned have formed a copart- 
nership for the general practice of law, 
under the firm name of McCulloch & 
McCulloch, with offices at 1167 “The 
Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK H. MCCULLOCH, 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


If Kittie argues law cases as success- 
fully as she does the equal suffrage ques- 
tion, she will soon have a large practice. 
That she will succeed in showing the peo- 
ple by a practical illustration that women 
can make good, efficient lawyers, none of 
her friends can have the shadow of a 
doubt. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the State is called for the eighteenth of 
this month at the Sherman House, Chica- 
go. At this meeting arrangements will be 
made for the holding of the annual State 
convention. Now that cooler weather is at 
hand, the suffrage work begins to revive. 

Mary E. HOLMEs. 
———_——_+ @ «— —__—__ 


INTERESTING CASE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Democrats of North Dakota having 
nominated Mrs. Eisenhuth for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, a quibble 
has been raised as to whether women are 
eligible. The State constitution expressly 
declares that women shall be eligible to 
‘‘any school office,’ but it also declares 
that only qualified electors shall be eligible 
to State offices. The Northwest News says: 


‘It is asserted by those who claim that 
Mrs. Eisenhuth is ineligible to the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that 
the article of the constitution on State 
officers excludes her because she is not a 
qualified elector for a State office. If the 
constitution contained no other clause, 
this conclusion would be correct. As the 
constitution read the day before adjourn- 
ment, the suffrage article would have ex- 
cluded her from voting or being voted for 
at any other election than one for purely 
school purposes. But on the last day of 
the convention the suffrage article was 
amended at the instance of Miss Cora E. 
Smith, secretary of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of North Dakota. She wrote 
the amendment, striking out that clause 
which limited the right to vote and to be 
voted for to school elections solely, and 
enlarging the right of suftrage, as well as 
eligibility to all school offices, to the am- 
plest form and scope. Itis a well-settled 
principle of interpretation that where there 
is a conflict of laws, the last enacted or the 
last part overrules the former. The suf- 
frage article was last enacted as it now 
stands, and clearly governs that subject; 
all others must therefore be construed in 
harmony with it, if possible, or give way 
to it. Under this article Mrs. Eisenhuth 
is an elector and can vote for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, a ‘school 
office,’ such election embracing a ‘school 
question.’ Being entitled to vote, she is 
also eligible. It is a mere quibble un- 
worthy of a lawyer to say that, because 
the office is enumerated among the State 
offices, it is therefore not a school office. 
The same reasoning would apply to coun- 
ty ortownship. Thatistosay: Because 
county superintendent is a county office, 
therefore it is not a school office. The 
term school will not be restricted to its 
geographical signification, but will be 
taken subjectively. The character and 
duties of the office itself, regardless of the 
scope of territory it covers, will control 
the judgment of any court learned in the 
law, oat the friends of Mrs. Eisenhuth and 
the superior rights of woman in the edu- 
cational field, need entertain no fear of the 
outcome.” 

Miss Cora E. Smith, in the same issue of 
the News, gives an interesting history of 
the debates on woman suffrage in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and of the school 
suffrage clause she says: 

‘*The clause was carefully framed, so as 
to cover the entire ground, and when it 
came up for passage, August 15th, it was 
distinctly declared and understood in the 
discussion that the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Schools was included in the list 
of school officers. Mr. Rowe, of Dickey, 
who presented the school suffrage clause, 
made these remarks before the vote was 
taken : 

‘* 8 In the case of an election of a State School 
Superintendent at the general election, it can 





be so arranged that the ladies would be al- 
lowed to vote an School Superintendent. 
There can be a separate ballot-box for the 
women, and it will not be necessary for them 
- exhibit their ballots.’ P. 547 of the De- 
ates. 

‘*This discussion covers exactly the ques- 
tion at issue now, and shows the mind of 
the convention to have been that extra 
ballot-boxes would be provided without 
any question or quibble. The clause is 
found in the Constitution as Section 128 of 
Article V., Elective Franchise: 


‘Any woman having the qualifications enu- 
merated in Sec. 121 of this article as to age, 
residence and citizenship, and including those 
now qualified by the laws of the Territory, may 
vote for all school officers, and upon all questions 
peveaieing solely to school matters, and be eligi- 

le to any schoo! offi e. 

“Several lawyers in the convention as- 
sured me that the section covered every 
school office, including that of State Super- 
intendent. 

**There is but one way to construe this 
clause. It is to give the women an oppor- 
tunity to vote for the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction.” 

The State's Attorney has given the opin- 
ion that women are entitled under the con- 
stitution to vote for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, but that they can- 
not exercise their right without additional 
legislation providing for separate ballot- 
boxes forthem. The State’s Attorney is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Grand Forks Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and this practically unfavorable opin- 
ion is the subject of a good deal of dissatis- 
faction among the suffragists- 
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METHODIST CONFERENCE AND WOMEN. 





Mrs. Mary S. Robinson has had a series 
of valuable articles in the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate discussing the admission of 
women as lay delegates to the Methodist 
General Conference. After enumerating 
the great services rendered by Methodist 
women, the 1,500 women missionaries, the 
$2,520,000 raised by the women’s mission- 
ary societies with their 320,000 members, 
the work of Methodist women in temper- 
ance and philanthropy, and their active 
share in sustaining the 26,000 Sunday 
schools and the 22,361 churches of the de- 
nomination in this country, Mrs. Robinson 
says: 

‘““*No taxation without represeutation’ 
was the watchword of those who made 
the country free a hundred and fourteen 
yearsago. Well, what of a voluntary tax- 
ation of hours and days, of purse and hand 
and heart, of body, mind and spirit? 
What of a noble abnegation, a high devo- 
tion for the sake of the Master as his work 
is forwarded by his Methodist host? This 
vast ministration of Methodist women, in 
this ‘the woman’s cycle,’ these immense 
services to the world, these resolute en- 
largements of the boundaries of Christen- 
dom, these waste places transformed into 
blooming gardens by their gentle, forcible 
hands,—do they not imply a commensur- 
ate responsibility, and consequently some 
commensurate representation? Is not an 
account demanded from and is not some 
form of representation due to all to whom 
great responsibilities and vast interests 
are confided? Is not a personal represen- 
tation of the Christian work of our Meth- 
odist women an inevitable necessity of the 
times, an inevitable sequence of their dig- 
nity as stewards in the household of faith, 
citizens of the ever-increasing, ever-preva- 
lent kingdom, a department, so to speak, 
in the vast business of the extension of 
Christian civilization, and of Christianity 
itself? 

“If these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, and in the affirmative alone, 
the appeal to sentiment, the appeal by 
rhetoric or by eloquence, is irrelevant and 
unnecessary. If our women, by inestimable, 
invaluable, world-wide service, have won 
their right to representation ; if their claim 
to it rests on a practical and proved ability ; 
if it be true that in addition to their func- 
tions as Christian members of the private 
household they form an indispensable 
corps in the active service of the church,— 
do not good sense, good judgment, right 
reason—not to speak of fairness, justice, a 
sense of honor—dictate that in the church 
‘two heads in council’ shall obtain—the 
wise, efficient woman’s with the wise, effi- 
cient man’s?” 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





CHELSEA.—The League will hold a meet- 
ing at the Rooms of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, on Fourth Street, 
Chelsea, Tuesday, Sept. 23, at 3 P. M., to 
consider the needs of the South Dakota 
campaign. 


MALDEN.—The League held the first 
meeting of the season at the house of Mrs. 
Sargent, on Monday evening of last week, 
with a good attendance. During the com- 
ing season the League will take up the 
study of the city charter, and original 
papers or articles of interest pertaining to 








nalism.’”’ Major Hosford, of Ge 0, also 
made a short speech full of good points. 
Rev. Mr. Lind was called out, and re- 
sponded with a short speech. Mrs. Love, 
of Orion, sang a beautiful solo, and Miss 
Clara Seely, of Galva, read ‘Hannah Jane” 
in a very graceful and forcible manner. 
These annual picnics are among the very 
best meetings held in the county. They 
bring the farmers and their families to- 
gether to listen to, perhaps, the only suf- 
frage speeches they hear during the year. 
Sometimes, when the roads are good, hun- 
dreds of teams bring loads of people to the 
annual gathering. It would be a good 
plan for every county in Illinois to adopt 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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the woman suffrage movement will be read 
by members and others. The League will 
try to secure the election of another woman 
as member of the school board at the city 
election in December. The future meet- 
ings of the League will be held in some 
public place, and will be open to all per- 
— who may be interested to attend 
em. 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF MI8S8 ANTHONY. 


GaALvA, Henry County, ILL. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Since June 26, 1890, the following sums 
have been received to apply to the fund 
now being raised to obtain a portrait-bust 
of Susan B. Anthony, to be placed in the 
gallery of eminent women at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893: 

Mrs. Mary B. Brower, New York City.$ 5.00 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Abington, Mass. 1.00 

Political Equality Club, South Stock- 

COM, We E cescoscescceceece ecccccce 2.00 

Charlotte A. Cleveland, Perry, N. Y.. 1.00 

Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Galva, Ill.... 25.00 





$34.00 
Mary E. Hoimgs, Treas. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 
> 

WHAT steam is to the engine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is to the body, producing bod- 
ily power and furnishing mental force. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street,:Room 7%. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





Stevens’ School for Young Ladies, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. A fitting school for specialists in the 
departments of Higher English, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Elocution, Art and Music. 
Business Course. Needlework and Dressmaking. 
Pleasant House. For circulars, address 

Missks M. B. & 8. P. STEVENS. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. ‘ 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
Miss Allen, at the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG- 
Ist who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” 
of THe WITNESS to Suflragists. THE WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Soden young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is no longer at 24 Union Square, as formerly. 
The Bureau has concentrated its work at No. 4 
East 42d Street. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. . 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 
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What’s the trouble? 
Something is wrong. — Ah, it’s the nail— broker. 
and split~here it is—taken from a horse’s hoof in 
Psovidence, R.I. It WAS NOT a Putnam Nail. 


Ome 


And trouble gnough.—A lame horse.— Loss of 
time.—Expense of shoeing.—Possibly worse.—Per- 
manent lameness. — Lockjaw followed by death 
have often been the result of a broken Nail. 

THE PUTNAM NAIL Cannot 

Split, Sliver or Break, it is Hot-Forged 

and Hammer-Pointed, and is the only 

Horse-Shoe Nail that is precisely like 

an old-fashioned hand-made nail. It 

is ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

BLACKSMITHS. wr | HORSE OWNERS 
risk your reputation to| Insist on the Putnam 


save a few cents on a/| Nail. It is sure to save 
cheaper Nail? trouble—time—money. 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


FREE! tus coe Pen, 


size 21 by 13 inches. Price, $2.00, or SENT FREE 
in return for the names of all the Blacksmiths in 
your neighborhood, with the names of the kind of 
Horse-Shoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cents, in 
stamps, to pay for postage and packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


C. A. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Frankin Street. 
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